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A  PREFERRED  BENEVOLENCE" 


BEREA  COLLEGE 


AWnfain  Region 

of  the  ^ 


asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln's  Kin). 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN! 

These  robust,  capable  people  are 
Americans — many  "Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution"— were  loyal  to  the  Union; 
but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus-  ®§/^ 
trial  "Work,  "Extension  Lecturers"  on  Horse- 
back, etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation. 

Non-sectarian.  Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  "effective  helper." 

Every  "sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wm.  GOODELL  FROST,  Ph.  D.  Berea,  Ky. 


'extension  work. 


A  SPECIAIi  EMERGENCY  now  exists.  Founded  among  anti-slavery 
southerners,  Berea  admitted  colored  students  like  a  northern  school. 
This  is  now  prohibited  by  law  and  the  school  must  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  separate  provision  for  the  colored. 


Make  money  orders  payable  to  Thos.  J.  OSBORNE,  Trp- 

Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky. 
In  bequests  use  the  corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 


THE  BOY  LINCOLN 

Drawn  by  Eastman  Johnson, 


1867. 


Given  to  Berea  College,  1908,  by  Mary  Billings  French. 


Frontispiece 
The  Berea  Quarterly 
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The  Berea  Quarterly 

Vol.  XII.  APRIL,   1908  No.  i. 

To  New  Readers.  This  Quarterly  speaks  for  Rural 
Life  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  the  hopeful  South. 
Our  special  field  is  Appalachian  America — the  virgin 
mountains  whose  people  owned  land  but  did  not  own 
slaves.  A  thousand  quaint  survivals — British  traits  and 
colonial  ways — prove  to  us  that  here  is  a  reenforcement 
for  the  better  elements  of  the  nation.  A  special  compli- 
cation growing  out  of  Berea's  honorable  "war  record" 
directs  our  attention  just  now  to  the  "Adjustment  Fund" 
explained  this  month,  to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  sub- 
scribed so  generously. 

The  Boy  Lincoln,  by  Eastman  Johnson,  reproduced 
as  our  frontispiece  this  month,  comes  to  Berea  with 
great  fitness.  Lincoln  was  sociologically,  although  not 
quite  geographically,  a  mountain  man.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky just  outside  the  mountain  region,  he  belonged  to 
a  family  living  in  the  primitive  conditions  which  still 
prevail  in  "Appalachian  America,"  and  a  family  which 
"owned  land  and  did  not  own  slaves."  The  picture  is 
in  Eastman  Johnson's  best  spirit,  and  was  shown  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Club  in  New  York 
where  President  Frost  gave  his  address  on  "Scenes  of 
Lincoln's  Boyhood." 

To  Whom  Credit  is  Due.  The  discoveries  regarding 
the  origin,  condition  and  interesting  traits  of  the  moun- 
tain people  which  have  been  made  by  Berea,  beginning 
before  the  Civil  War,  are  in  some  cases  being  presented 
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to  the  public  by  writers  and  societies  who  make  no  ref- 
erence to  the  source  of  their  information.  We  are  glad 
to  have  information  spread  abroad  by  any  and  all  means, 
but  at  this  time  of  Berea's  stress  the  Institution  is  en- 
titled to  due  credit  for  its  pioneer  work. 

For  Good  Health.  In  seeking  to  benefit  the  Moun- 
tain People  Berea  finds  the  matter  of  health  one  of  large 
importance.  The  Institution  maintains  a  Physician  and 
Trained  Nurse,  conducts  physical  examinations,  teaches 
practical  physiology  and  nursing,  and  publishes  leaflets 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  bodily  welfare. 
This  year  there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  spinal  meningitis  with  three  deaths.  A 
Hospital  Building,  with  Laboratory,  Operating  Room, 
and  ample  modern  conveniences,  has  been  planned  by 
Cady  and  See,  and  will  be  of  immense  service  not  only 
for  Berea,  but  for  the  entire  mountain  region  whose  con- 
ditions we  are  studying.  The  Hospital  is  to  cost 
$20,000,  and  $6,000  has  already  been  provided. 

Our  Anniversaries  in  June  give  something  of  a 
review  of  the  year's  work:  Exhibition  of  the  Model 
Schools,  May  12;  Exhibition  of  Literary  Societies, 
May  29;  Academy  Exhibition  May  30;  Sermon  to 
Graduates,  and  Address  to  Religious  Societies,  May 
31;  Musical  Exhibition  June  1;  Final  Examinations, 
June  1  and  2;  Commencement,  with  Addresses  by 
Graduates  of  Literary  Departments,  Exhibitions  by  In- 
dustrial Departments,  Fair  of  Fireside  Industries, 
and  Tabernacle  Meeting  attended  by  several  thous- 
ands people,  Wednesday,  June  3.  Berea  is  on  the 
Kentucky  Central  division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville system,  a  line  running  south  from  Cincinnati  to 
Knoxville.  Visitors  cordially  invited.  Address  Wm . 
C.  Gamble,  Secretary,  Berea,  Ky. 
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The  announcement  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  pledge  of 
$200,000  toward  Berea's  Adjustment  Fund  of  $400,000, 
is  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Southern  Education. 
Letters  of  congratulation  and  thanks  were  written  to  the 
generous  giver  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  Bishop  of  Eastern  Kentucky, 
President  Eliot,  and  a  large  number  of  other  distinguish- 
ed friends  of  Berea. 

New  readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
and  older  readers  to  hear  again,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
remarkable  enterprise  to  which  this  great  pledge  is  made. 

Berea's  Mountain  Work 

The  story  of  Berea's  founding  in  the  days  "before 
the  war" — the  bible  of  Fee,  the  library  of  Rogers,  the 
bowie-knife  of  Cassius  Clay,  and  the  eloquence  of  all  the 
three,  is  a  romantic  tale.  The  sociological  status  of  the 
mountain  population  was  well  determined  by  these  early 
Berea  workers.  With  later  years  have  come  investiga- 
tion into  the  extent  of  the  mountain  region,  and  its  his- 
tory, and  most  important  educational  adaptations  to  its 
peculiar  conditions.  The  pioneer  and  constructive  work 
of  President  Frost  was  recognized  by  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Harvard  last  Commencement,  in  connection 
with  degrees  to  Elihu  Root,  James  Bryce,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi. 

Berea's  work  today  is  of  absorbing  interest  alike 
to  the  scholar  and  the  patriot.  The  Institution  has  dis- 
covered three  million  British  descendents  who  have 
been  in  a  very  real  sense  "lost"  in  the  Southern   Moun- 
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tains.  Their  ancestors  settled  there  before  and  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  because  the  country  afforded 
good  hunting,  and  enough  good  land  for  the  first  settlers, 
and  because  they  could  not  foresee  the  coming  of  rail- 
roads to  other  parts  of  the  land.  They  came  to  feel  a 
social  repulsion  from  the  slaveholders  of  the  surround- 
ing lowlands,  and  so  by  more  than  the  mountain  bar- 
riers they  were  isolated  from  the  world. 

This  isolation  has  tended  to  preserve  the  thought 
and  speech,  and  manners  of  colonial  times,  and  the 
picturesque  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  They  stand  to- 
day at  a  great  transition.  Civilization  is  reaching  after 
their  coal  and  iron  and  timber,  and  they  have  multiplied 
until  the  country  cannot  support  them  as  it  is — they 
must  improve  their  agriculture,  and  swarm  out  over  the 
borders  of  their  mountain  realm. 

Now  Berea  is  undertaking  to  give  them  friendly 
guidance.  Last  year  it  taught  more  than  a  thousand 
mountain  boys  and  girls.  Even  in  this  year  of  stress 
the  number  will  be  somewhat  increased. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  here  to  set  forth 
the  comprehensive  plans  for  this  most  unusual  enterprise. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  must  be  most  careful  plan- 
ning and  original  work.  Mountain  agriculture  is  anew 
department  of  applied  science.  Dean  Dinsmore  of  the 
Normal  Department  is  bringing  out  a  fresh  book  on  rural 
schools.  The  Department  of  Domestic  Science  must 
consider  conditions  not  contemplated  by  the  ordinary 
cook-book!  The  Collegiate  Department  takes  hold  of 
Geology,  Forestry  and  Sociology  at  first  hand.  The 
ordinary  industrial  courses,  like  woodwork  and  nursing, 
take  on  new  features  in  this  peculiar  environment.  The 
work  is  roughly  scheduled  as  follows: 

For  those  who  cannot  come  to  Berea,  an    Extension   Service— traveling 
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libraries,  and  "traveling  Chautauquas" — touching  five  states. 

For  those  at  Berea  for  the  shortest  time,  Elementary  Studies  combined 
with  industries— "First  aid  to  the  uninformed"— immediate  training  for  self- 
help  and  good  citizenship. 

For  those  who  can  stay  longer,  Normal  Training  and  Applied  Sciences 
for  both  young  men  and  young  women. 

For  those  with  capacity  for  leadership,  thorough  Academy  and  Collgei- 
ate  courses. 

The  present  equipment  comprises  about  5000  acres 
of  land,  including  Fay  Forest  Reserve,  seven  large  and 
fourteen  smaller  buildings,  together  with  tools,  appara- 
tus, furnishings,  etc.,  and  the  largest  college  library  in 
the  state  (24,000  vols.),  the  whole  valued  at  about 
$500,000.  There  is  an  endowment  of  about  equal 
amount. 

Matched  up  against  its  immense  work  this  equip- 
ment is  only  a  beginning,  but  it  has  already  proved 
wonderfully  efficient. 

Men  who  travel  through  the  mountains  as  lumber 
buyers  affirm  that  Berea  College  has  caused  a  per- 
ceptible rise  in  the  price  of  land  for  a  hundred  miles, 
and  far  beyond  that  distance  one  may  find  the  visible 
evidences  of  its  influence  in  a  young  crop  of  native 
leaders.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  patriotic  work  which 
distinguished  visitors  pronounce  to  be  "of  national  con- 
cern," and  which  is  threatened  with  delay  by  this  new 
emergency. 

Why  an  Adjustment  Fund 

Since  the  far-famed  "Dartmouth  College  Case"  no 
institution  of  learning  has  encountered  so  strange  a 
crisis  as  that  suddenly  thrust  upon  Berea.  The  school 
began  among  the  antislavery  people  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Most  of  the  Southern  abolitionists  were  so  com- 
pletely driven  out  or  put  to  silence  that  their  very 
existence  is  forgotten,  but  in  Eastern  Kentucky  they 
maintained  themselves  down  to  the  Civil  War.     In  that 
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war  Berea  was  naturally  on  the  National  side,  and 
after  the  war  they  admitted  colored  students  like  any 
school  outside  the  old  slave  territory.  No  scandals 
resulted,  and  many  colored   teachers   were  trained. 

Now  a  new  state  law  prohibits  all  schools  from 
receiving  in  the  same  institution  both  white  and  colored 
students.  This  law  represents  a  sentiment  not  to  be 
reasoned  with,  and  separate  schools  have  certain  ad- 
vantages. But  the  adjustment  involves  a  financial  blow 
like  one  occasioned  by  fire  or  earthquake. 

Considering  that  there  is  no  well-equipped  colored 
school  in  Kentucky,  and  regarding  the  implied  condi- 
tions on  which  Berea's  properties  were  acquired,  our 
trustees  are  constrained  to  set  aside  the  income  from 
$200,000  of  our  endowment  and  fixed  properties,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  use  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  people,  and  to  bring  to  pass  the  founding  of 
an  efficient  colored  school  of  the  Hampton  type.  We 
must  strive  to  give  each  race  advantages  equivalant  to  those 
enjoyed  before    the  separation. 

An  Adjustment  Fund  of  $400,000  is  required  to 
meet  the  crisis — half  of  it  to  replace  in  the  mountain 
work  the  funds  sequestered  for  the  colored,  and  the 
other  half  to  supplement  these  funds  by  providing  land, 
buildings  and  equipments  for  a  creditable  and  efficient 
colored  school. 

Until  this  is  done  extra  resources  for  current  needs 
must  be  provided  or  the  work  for  both  races  be  seriously 
retarded. 

A  Colored  School  for  Kentucky 

The  establishment  of  a  new  school  of  any  kind  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly,  or  unadvisedly. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
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to  have  the  number  of  schools  diminished  rather  than 
increased! 

Everything  depends  upon  the  kind  of  school  con- 
templated, its  location,  and  like  special  considerations. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  founding  a  new  school  so 
much  as  continuing  in  a  new  form  the  educational  work 
for  the  colored  race  which  is  now  excluded  from  Berea. 
Thousands  of  colored  families  have  been  looking  to 
Berea  for  educational  guidance,  and  now  its  doors  are 
closed  to  them. 

And  in  shifting  the  place  and  form  of  the  work  we 
wish  to  secure  all  the  advantages  possible  because  of 
our  freedom  to  choose  the  site  and  to  adapt  the  insti- 
tution to  real  needs  and  modern  ideals. 

The  three  hundred  thousand  colored  people  of 
Kentucky  are  now  without  a  single  institution  of  note. 
The  states  farther  south  are  much  better  off,  every  one 
of  the  other  former  slave  states  having  not  one  but  two 
or  three  institutions  for  colored  youth  which  are  of  large 
repute  by  reason  of  their  history,  equipment  and  proved 
efficiency. 

The  $200,000  appropriated  by  Berea  College  for 
this  colored  work  is  mainly  endowment,  and  as  endow- 
ment it  must  remain,  thus  giving  a  steady  force,  and 
saving  the  new  enterprise  from  being  an  abject  beggar 
from  birth.  For  equipment  the  New  School  must  have 
first  of  all  a  large  landed  domain,  to  give  freedom  of 
administration  and  a  good  agricultural  basis.  Four 
buildings,  plain,  substantial,  well  planned,  will  be 
necessary:  A  Women's  Dormitory  with  boarding  hall 
for  both  men  and  women,  a  Men's  Dormitory,  an  Indus- 
trial Building  with  tools,  etc.,  and  a  School  Building 
containing  offices,  assembly  hall  and  school  rooms. 
Besides  these  there  must  be    a  heat   and   power    plant, 
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barns,  walks  and  fences.      These  are  the  necessities. 

The  studies  are  to  begin  with  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. We  cannot  instruct  all  the  young  colored  people, 
and  so  we  must  instruct  those  who  will  instruct  others. 
And  every  colored  teacher  must  go  out  as  a  preacher  of 
industry,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  hon- 
esty and  thrift.  We  must  not  attempt  too  many  kinds 
of  education,  but  do  whatever  is  undertaken  in  a  thor- 
ough manner.  Such  a  school  will  set  the  standard  for 
the  masses  of  colored  people  through  the  state.  While 
we  shall  not  undertake  any  collegiate  work  in  rivalry  to 
Fisk  and  like  institutions,  we  shall  be  eager  to  send 
forward  to  the  proper  schools  every  young  person  who 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  courses  of  study  which  we  do 
not   provide. 


KENTUCKY 

Irpartmrnt  of  Public  Slnstntrtion 

J.   G.    CRABBE,   State   Supt. 
FRAN  KFORT. 

February  4,  1908. 
To  Whom   it  May  Concern: 

The  Work  of  Berea  College  appeals  to  me  strongly.  I 
have  visited  the  school,  have  inspected  the  work,  have  been 
inspired  and  uplifted  by  the  great  throbbing  life  there  exhibited 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  mountains.  I  know  Berea's 
managers,  Dr.  Frost  and  his  co-workers,  intimately.  They  are 
sound,  sane  executives  and  their  "Adjustment  Fund"  plan 
merits  the  hearty  support  of  all  men.  This  work  has  a  great 
good  and  a  great  blessing  in   it. 

Very   truly   yours, 

[Signed]        J.  G.  CRABBE, 

Superintendent. 
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JOSEPH  LEE 


I  don't  know  what  could  be  done  for  rural  life  in 
America,  but  I  like  to  imagine  that  something  like  the 
following  might  happen  some  day:  — 

First:  that  such  teaching  as  Berea  gives  in  its  dis- 
trict, and  as  the  United  States  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  for  instance,  gives  for  Massachusetts — namely, 
scientific  teaching  of  farming,  stock  raising,  dairy  work, 
forestry,  etc. — might  be  made  available  for  everybody 
who  works  on  a  farm,  so  that  the  daily  farm  work  should 
be  seen  in  its  greatest  significance,  that  the  scientific  in- 
terest in  it  should  be  felt  by  the  man  who  carries  it  on. 

I  know  that  whenever  you  talk  anything  of  the  sort 
to  a  farmer,  he  is  partly  angry  and  partly  amused  at  your 
thinking  that  he  has  any  time  to  fool  with  science. 
Nevertheless  I  have  known  scientific  farmers,  and  they 
made  mere  money  than  "practical"  farmers,  and  seemed 
to  me  to  get  more  fun  out  of  it  also.  An  experienced 
farmer  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  psychology  of  a  cow 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  pig,  and  that  it 
was  very  seldom  that  one  man  had  the  capacity  for  tak- 
ing care  of  both  kinds.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  cow 
kindergarten  and  a  pig  normal  school  for  people  who  are 
going  to  take  up  those  lines.  The  doctor  does  not  for- 
get his  science  when  he  begins  to  practice,  and  the 
farmer's  job  seems  to  be  nearly  as  scientific  as  his,  be- 
sides having  a  business  side. 

So  I  think  the  first  thing  in  rural  betterment  is  to 
teach  the  farmer  the  secrets  by  which  he  can   extract  the 
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wealth  that  lies  about  him  not  merely  in  the  soil  but  in 
his  work  upon  it.  For  in  the  main  it  is  by  our  work  that 
we  live,  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  sense. 

In  this  part  of  the  subject  I  include  women's  work 
as  well  as  men's,  housekeeping,  cooking  and  their  share 
in  stock  raising  and  in  the  dairy. 

I  think  the  pecuniary  results  of  such  teaching  are  of 
very  great  importance.  It  may  be  that  poverty  has 
useful  lessons  to  teach,  but  I  think  that  in  the  farmer's 
life  those  lessons  get  somewhat  over-emhpasized,  and 
that  a  little  more  money  and  a  little  better  home  con- 
ditions are  among  the  first  means  of  spiritual  growth. 

Theu  besides  the  resources  that  pay  are  the  resour- 
ces that  do  not  pay, — the  knowledge  of  the  birds,  the 
flower  and  wild  animals,  of  the  stars  and  formation  of 
the  hills.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  having  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the  nature  in  the  midst  of 
which  you  live.  Men  ought  to  be  able  to  sympathize 
with  the  way  in  which  a  tree  holds  on  to  a  rock  and  to 
feel  the  presure  that  has  squeezed  the  strata  into  their 
present  shape.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  people  should 
live  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  friends  who  have  so  much 
to  say  and  never  learn  their  language. 

These  that  I  have  spoken  of  are  the  resources  that  are 
already  in  the  country,  locked  up  and  hidden  from  most 
of  those  who  live  there.  Then  there  are  the  resources 
that  may  be  brought.  I  believe  that  with  these  the 
most  important  principle  is  that  they  should  not  be  use- 
ful. I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  actual  teaching  of 
farming,  etc.;  but  except  for  those  of  direct  practical 
use  in  some  such  course  of  study,  books  sent  to  a  coun- 
try library,  should  I  think  never  be  of  an  improving 
sort.  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  disheartening  when 
you  sit  down  for  a  little  recreation — (a  good  word,   that 
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— the  rebuilding  of  the  life  and  courage  that  is  in  you) 
— than  to  find  yourself  choked  with  amusement 
blended  with  instruction  or  with  useful  information. 
People  do  not  read  information,  useful  or  otherwise, 
except  occasionally  in  a  cook  book  or  a  railroad  time 
table  or  sign-board  of  a  country  road.  And  nobody 
should  be  allowed  so  to  do  out  of  business  hours.  What 
people  want  everywhere  is  to  restore  their  souls  by  the 
aid  of  such  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  as  can  touch  and 
awaken  them  to  the  big  things  of  life  or  to  its  more  vivid 
and  instinctive  interests.  And  the  narrower  and  harder 
the  surroundings,  the  more  imaginative  should  be  the 
reading  or  song  that  is  supplied.  Fiction  is  usually 
the  best  kind  of  reading,  I  think,  or  history  told  by 
people  who  can  see  through  the  crust  to  the  hot  and 
fluid  forces  within,  or  travels  written  by  a  man  who 
instinctively  feels  the  joyful  interest  in  the  hieroglyphics 
of  nature  or  of  the  strange  customs  that  he  sees. 

These  are  the  ideas  of  a  city  dweller  as  to  what  the 
country  dweller  wants.  They  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  as  much  human  nature  in  some 
people  as  there  is  in  others,  if  not  more.  If  that  sup- 
position is  incorrect  the  prescription  will  surely  be  at 
fault. 
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The  L.og  Schoolliouse 

Cheerless  enough  without  door  or  glass,  but  easily  made  comfortable 
and  inviting. 
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A    GEOLOGIST'S    GLIMPSE    AT    MOUNTAIN  PEOPLE 


In  a  region   "Salted'"  by   a  few  teachers  from  Berea  soon  after   the 
War,  bnt  not  yet    adequntely   reached. 


GEO.    H.   ASHLEY 


The  writer  in  1902  and  1903  had  charge  of  parties 
making  a  study  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland Valley  for  the  Government.  The  fact  that  the 
work  was  conducted  from  camps,  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  party,  prevented  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  people  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  region  as 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  This  paper  is, 
therefore,  more  a  record  of  observations  of  patent  facts 
from  the  outside  than  a  statement  of  facts  from  inside 
sources.  The  scientific  and  economic  results  of  the  work 
in  that  region  were  published  by  the  Government  as 
Professional  Paper  No.  49  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  writer  has  often  been  asked  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  mountain  people.  To  do  so  briefly 
would  be  as  easy  as  to  describe  the  people  you  meet  in  your 
own  home  city.  The  man  who  owns  some  fertile  creek 
bottom  for  a  length  of  a  mile  and  lives  in  a  well  built 
two-story  frame  house  may  differ  as  much  from  his  near- 
est neighbor,  who  lives  perched  up  on  an  inaccessible 
bench  on  the  mountain  summit,  as  the  city  man  who 
whirls  along  in  his  automobile  and  the  street  sweeper 
who  jumps  out  of  his  way.  True,  they  are  nearly  all 
alike  in  hospitality,  giving  you  the  best  that  they  have, 
but  it  should  be  recognized  that  they  differ  as  much 
as  any  people  not  affected  by  recent  immigration 
in  morals,  educational    capacity,  and  in  aims  and  ideals. 

Several  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a  well 
known     magazine    in     which     among    numerous    other 
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mis-statements  was  one  implying  that  the  people  of 
the  Cumberlands  are  unresponsive  to  educational  efforts. 
The  best  reply  is  to  present  some  facts  from  the  exact 
region  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  article  referred  to. 
As  photographs  lend  added  weight  to  the  statements, 
I  shall  present  several,  depending  in  the  main  on  their 
telling  their  own  story. 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  south  east  cor- 
ner of  Kentucky.  Its  headwaters  are  inclosed  by  an  al- 
most unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  surrounding  it  like  a 
Chinese  wall.  To  the  north  and  west  the  Pineville  gap 
thru  which  the  river  escapes  is  the  only  means  of  ingress 
or  egress  except  a  few  bridle  paths  of  the  roughest  char- 
acter. To  the  east  and  south  four  roads  zig-zag  their 
way  up  and  over  the  mountains  thru  the  Cumber- 
land and  other  less  known  gaps.  Within  this  wall  of 
mountains  rises  the  great  mass  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
separated  from  the  enclosing  chain  by  piedmont  valleys. 
They  themselves  are  everywhere  carved  with  valleys 
2,000  feet  and  more  deep.  The  mountains  have  steep 
tho  not  precipitous  sides  with  usually  narrow,  irregular 
crests.  The  main  valleys  have  narrow  strips  of  bottom 
land  along  their  lower  courses,  which  disappear  further 
up.  Of  necessity  the  people  of  the  region  depend  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  as  much  or  more  than  on  the 
limited  bottoms,  their  houses  being  strung  along  the 
little  side  gullies  as  well  as  in  the  broader  valleys. 
Here  and  there  farms  will  be  found  scattered  over  the 
mountain  sides,  especially  where  some  massive  sand- 
stone ledge  has  allowed  the  formation  of  a  bench  or 
"Cove"  of  more  gently  sloping  land  just  above  it. 
The  scenery  of  the  Cumberlands  is  too  well  known 
to  need  mention  here.  Its  general  character  is  well 
shown  by  the  photographs  in  plate. 
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Scattered  along  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
its  three  forks,  and  its  main  tributaries  one  comes  upon 
a  school  house  with  almost  the  same  frequency  as  in 
more  favored  regions.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
schools  at  Harlan  and  Middlesboro,  the  only  settle- 
ments of  the  region,  the  school  houses  will  range  from 
the  log  houses  with  only  a  door  and  one  glassless  win- 
dow, as  shown  on  page  12,  to  four  room  frame  build- 
ings, as  shown  on  page  17.  The  latter  called  an 
* 'Academy"  is  40  miles  or  more  up  the  valley  from  the 
railroad  at  Pineville.*  At  the  time  the  photograph  was 
taken  it  had  suffered  from  a  recent  cyclone.  From  the 
photographs  it  is  evident  that,  either  the  truant  officer 
has  been  very  busy  or  else  the  children,  or  their  parents 
for  them,  want  an  education.  As  I  never  fell  in 
with  a  truant  officer  in  that  region  I  have  been  disposed 
to  assume  the  latter  explanation  the  truer.  Again,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  not  shown  in  these  pictures,  the 
school  houses  do  not  have  the  appearence  of  being  recent 
acquisitions.  Furthermore  the  original  photos  which 
are  8  by  10  inches  in  size  bring  out  clearly  what  may 
not  show  when  reduced  in  the  half  tones,  that  the  faces 
are  as  variable  as  would  be  found  in  half  the  district 
schools  in  the  United  States.  There  are  boys  with 
bright,  keen  faces,  and  boys  with  dull,  heavy  faces,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  girls,  not  a  few  of  whom  have 
faces  that  would  be  attractive  anywhere.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  our  life  in  that  region  was  the 
frequent  coming  upon  a  merry  group  of  children  on  their 
way  home  from  school,  or  sometimes  if  the  group  had 
dwindled  to  one  or  two  taking  them  up  in  the  saddle  to 
talk  about  the  lessons.      In  the    next    place    the    photos 


*Built  and  supported  by  a  denominational  society  with  headquarters   in 
New  York. 
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show  that  while  they  are  almost  universally  barefooted, 
there  are  few  rags  or  tatters  to  be  seen.  Evidently  it  is 
considered  a  privilege  to  go  to  school.  Again  the  dress 
and  faces  of  the  teachers  indicate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  outside  world  and  an  intelligence  somewhat  such 
as  would  be  found  in  the  teachers  of  any  similar  area  any- 
where. As  one  of  the  teachers  shown  was  at  the  time  a 
student  at  the  dental  college  at  Louisville  and  another  a 
student  at  the  medical  college  of  the  same  place  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  teachers  were  at  least  fairly  compe- 
tent. Unless  appearances  are  misleading  I  think  it  evi- 
dent that  the  children  of  this  region  are  getting  at  least 
the  fundamentals  of  the  three  R's.  How  far  this  school- 
ing goes  and  how  thoro  it  is  I  do  not  know.  But  know- 
ing the  entire  lack  of  bridges  and  the  conditions  of 
the  few  roads  and  trails  which  too  often  follow  the 
beds  of  streams  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  schools 
do  not  remain  open  except  for  a  few  months  in 
summer.  Again  the  fact  that  most  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  is  on  steep  hill  sides  where  not  even  a  plow 
can  be  used  leads  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  children 
to  lend  a  hand  in  the  fields.  I  therefore  suspect  that  for 
most  of  them  their  schooling  does  not  reach  above  the 
equivalence  of  the  primary  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
Were  this  country  to  remain  isolated  as  at  present 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  education  would  suffice  for 
the  needs  of  most  of  them,  but  without  progress.  But 
fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  them  their  country  is 
rich  in  timber  and  coal,  and  probably  in  less  than  a 
decade  railroads  will  be  reaching  into  their  valleys  and 
they  must  progress  or  retrograde.  They  will  be  thrown 
into  competition  with  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  free 
life  of  the  mountains,  its  climbing  and  hunting,  its  wood- 
craft and  sport,  but  who  from  childhood  have  been  train- 
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ed  to  steady,  continuous  labor.  Will  the  mountaineers 
be  absorbed,  or  will  they  be  overrun  and  become  like 
the  "poor  white  trash"  of  some  parts  of  the  South.  Or, 
will  they  ride  on  top  of  the  wave,  their  former  indepen- 
dence, self  reliance  and  freedom  of  action  being  trans- 
muted into  clear  and  independent  thinking  and  acting 
on  a  higher  plane,  when  as  superintendents,  managers, 
headmen  and  possibly  as  owners,  they  hold  and  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  this  region?  It  thus  becomes  a 
question  of  crowding  under  or  crowding  out  into  larger 
fields,  for  they  cannot  all  be  headmen.  Would  such  a 
crowding  out  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  the 
country  at  large?  Under  the  condition  that  I  assume, 
namely  that  the  crowding  be  out  not  under,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  might  not  be  the  equivalent  to 
the  coming  of  a  new  ship  load  of  Pilgrims  or  Cavaliers, 
but  I  believe  that  such  a  scattering  would  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  supremacy  of  the  English  blood  on  this 
continent. 

Now  what  is  the  condition  that  should  insure  that 
the  people  of  the  mountains  rise  over  the  flood  of  for- 
eign and  negro  laborers  bound  to  come?  That  the  teach- 
ing of  the  district  schools,  as  at  present  found,  be  sup- 
plimented  with  higher  and  especially  industrial  educa- 
tion. We  recognize  clearly  today  that  it  is  the  best  of 
our  present  immigrants,  hardened  and  often  seemingly 
dwarfed  by  centuries  of  enforced  simple  living  that  are 
going  to  be  the  leaders  of  our  thought  and  action  to 
morrow.  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  properly  cultivated 
the  Appalachian  region  will  prove  to  be  a  sort  of  cold 
storage  plant  where  there  has  been  held  in  reserve  a 
large  English  immigration  with  all  the  elements  of  po- 
tential strength  possessed  by  the  incoming  non-English 
immigrants? 
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HARD  AND  HIS  KETTLE 


A  Chapter  from  the   Moonshine   Life   of  the  Mountains 
of  Kentucky 


By   HENRY  M.  PENNIMAN 


Hard  Freeheart  was  a  blacksmith,  massive,  finely 
proportioned,  and  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  At  Charleston, 
when  the  gun  was  fired  on  Sumter,  his  employer,  an  ar- 
dent southerner,  entered  at  once  the  Confederate  army, 
trying  to  persuade  his  workman  to  join  him.  The  young 
man.  refusing,  walked  home  to  the  mountains  seven 
hundred  miles,  enlisted  in  a  Union  regiment,  fought  to 
the  end,  was  hurt  at  different  times,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion. 

' 'The  accommodatinest  man  ye  ever  seed,"  said  his 
neighbors. 

He  sharpened  the  plows  without  pay  for  the  poor, 
for  years  an  important  service,  without  which  no  crop 
could  be  made  in  the  stiff  clay  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
a  darkey  would  bring  him  a  chicken,  or  a  white  man  a 
ham,  to  balance  a  long  account,  but  much  work  was  done 
that  did  not  pay  for  recording  the  items.  The  brawny 
arm  of  the  smith  swung  the  heavy  hammer  many  hours, 
when  he  knew  good-will,  and  hardly  that,  would  be  the 
only  return. 

In  his  yard  stood  a  large  iron  kettle,  a  family  heir- 
loom, that  had  helped  make  the  muscle  and  brain  of 
three  generations.  It  was  still  helping  in  the  family 
washing  and  boiled  dinner,  at  "hog  killing"  and  soap 
making.  The  neighbors  found  it  handy,  for  they  could 
"bile"    any    time    it    was    not    in   use.     A  litter  of  little 
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white  pigs  once  closely  bunched  within  its  unyielding 
sides. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Hard  looked  out  and  the  kettle 
was  gone. 

"Hard!    Hard!   whar's  our  kittle?" 

"Out  thar." 

"No,  'taint,  hits  gone  fer  shore." 

Hard  came  to  the  door,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes,  for  no  kettle  was  there,  while  the  tracks  of  the 
thieves  were  deep  in  the  ground.  Mrs.  Freeheart  was 
bewailing  the  loss,  but  her  husband  advised,  "Don't 
worry,  lemme  study." 

That  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  from  way 
back  on  the  mountains  came  to  the  shop  to  get  his  mule 
shod.  The  smith  worked  and  talked,  the  sparks  flew 
and  the  mule  was  mean,  but  good-natured  Hard  still 
worked  and  talked,  his  voice  as  clear  as  the  ringing  of 
his  anvil.  The  conversation  at  last  turned  to  Moon- 
shiners. 

"Ben  er  still  bust  up  anywhere  lately?"  came  from 
between  the  blows. 

"Yes"  said  the  man  who  owned  the  mule,  "Ole 
Shag's  war  bust  er  week  Monday." 

"Did  they  git  Shag?"  queried  Hard. 

"Naw,"  came  from  the  doorway,  "he  lit  out  with 
ther  worm  and  hid  in  the  Devil's  Mouth." 

Bang,  clang,  clink,  clank,  rang  the  anvil,  and  con- 
versation ceased. 

That  evening  Hard  remarked  to  his  wife,  "I  hev 
foun'  my  kittle." 

"Whar?" 

"Ole  Shag  stole  hit." 

"How'd  ye  fine  thet  out?" 

"His  still  war  bust  er  week  Monday.  He  warn't 
cotched.      He  cayn't  live  er  minit    without    stillin'.      He 
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'es  ben  bus  so  often  thet  he  'es  plum  pore  and  cayn't  buy 
er  kittle,  so  he  hed  ter  jes  tak  mine,  bein'  hits  ther  ony 
one  loose  an  out'n  doors." 

"Kin  yer'  git  hit  back?" 

"Shore." 

The  next  day,  along,  lank,  unshorn  man  lounged  in- 
to the  shop.  For  length  and  laziness  he  carried  the  palm. 
No  job  suited  him  that  required  much  exertion,  yet  as  a 
catch-all  of  gossip,  and  a  certain  detective  instinct  he 
was  unrivalled.  Selecting  a  place  on  the  earthen  floor, 
where  some  one  else  had  swept  away  the  litter,  he  stretch- 
ed himself  on  the  dirt.  His  long  hair  caught  splinters 
from  the  ground  as  he  removed  his  hat  and  scratched 
his  head,  while  the  dull  eyes  watched  sparks  and  motions. 

The  mule  flinched  at  the  driving  of  a  nail,  and  in  a 
vicious  struggle  flung  back  mud  from  his  feet.  The 
lounger  accurately  judged  with  reference  to  moving  his 
long  legs  from  their  comfortable  pose  the  force  involved 
in  the  mule's  activity.  He  stayed  where  he  was,  although 
others  in  the  shop  stepped  out  and  watched  thru  the  door. 
His  genius  for  comfort  was  correct,  and  the  mule  sub- 
sided without  getting  near  enough  to  trample  him. 

"I  knowed  you'd  hoi'  him,  Hard,"  he  yawned,  and 
relapsed  into  observation,  which  could  be  made  by  rolling 
the  eye  without  additional  movement  of  a  muscle. 

How  be  it,  this  man  of  monumental  indolence  was 
unconcerned.  The  boys  and  girls  might  call  him  the 
Great  Harmless  Animal  or  anything  else,  it  did  not  dis- 
turb his  equanimity;  so  long  as  repose  of  body  and  mind 
were  his  lot  in  life  he  was  content.  Yet  that  mind  was 
not  devoid  of  activity;  his    manner   favored    meditation. 

The  information  that  fastened  in  his  memory  was 
material  for  rumination.  He  chewed  the  "cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  fancy,"  almost  as    continiously  as  the    home 
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made  "terbacker,"  which  his  "gals"  prepared  for  him  in 
huge  doughnut-like  twists,  and  stuck  in  the  chimney  over 
the  fire-place,  where  it  cured  dry  as  tinder  for  his  pipe. 
Seeing  through  a  scheme  or  horsetrade  explained  by  an- 
other as  quickly  as  anyone  when  near  enough  to  hear 
without  effort,  if  not  too  tired,  he  could  make  invaluable 
suggestions  from  his  bits  of  information  and  sage  ex- 
perience in  canvassing  other  men's  affairs. 

"Hard,  I  heered  yo  lost  yo'  kittle,"  said  a  man  sit- 
ting on  the  door-sill,  so  low  that  his  knees  were  near  his 
nose. 

"Yas"    said    Hard. 

"Thet  ere  was  er  powerful  handy  kittle, "volunteered 
another;  "bein'  hit's  been  handy  fer  er  hoi  pascel,  er 
hoi  pascel's  goin  ter  miss  hit." 

"Yas,"  said  the  smith,  "Hoi'  still,  yer  woods  colt," 
as  the  mule  jerked  him. 

"Think  ye'll  git  hit  back?" 

"Yas." 

"Shore?" 

"Yas." 

There  was  evident  interest  in  the  eye  of  the  man  re- 
clining, for  it  moved  a  little,  rested  on  the  smith  and 
then  on  the  questioner.  Too  poor  to  own  one,  the  kettle 
had  helped  his  wife,  when  he  was  too  preoccupied  to  help 
her  himself. 

The  mule  shod,  the  wrenched  and  strained  smith  was 
wiping  the  beads  of  sweat  from  his  face. 

"How  yo  goin'  ter  git  hit  back?"  came  from  Harm- 
less. 

"I  tell  yer.  I'm  goin  'ter  git  me  er  basket,  handy 
ter  pack  and  put  me  in  thet  basket  er  gallon  o'  whiskey, 
and  three  powerful  fat  chickens,  some  baked  hog  meat, 
plenty  o'  pone  and  er  jug  for  water.      I'm  goin'  ter  git  on 
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my  boss  an'  lite  out  with  thet  basket  ter  ther  mount'ns. 
I'm  goin'  ter  git  on  ther  knob  straight  cross  from  ole 
Shag's  whar  he  stills,  clar  up  ter  ther  eend  ov  ther  cliff 
whar  ther  buzzards  raise  thar  babies,  and  whar  I  kin  see 
all  ther  country.  Ther  ain't  no  tree-tops  thar  'ceptin' 
below.  Ther  ain't  nothin'  on  Shag's  mount'n  I  cayn't 
see  from  thar.  When  I  git  thar,  I'll  take  me  er  drink 
an  er  snack,  when  I  wan  ter,  fer  'bout  two  days  er  lay- 
in-thar  and  watchin'.  Ef  I  see  er  smoke  er  risin'  stiddy 
fer  two  days  on  ole  Shag's  place,  then  he's  er  stillin', 
kase  no  one  in  these  yere  pairts,  in  this  hot  wuther,  es 
keeping  er  fa'r  goin'  night  an  day  les  he's  makin'  er  run. 
Ef  he's  makin'  er  run,  thar's  my  kittle." 

"Yo  shore?" 

"Yas.  Ole  Shag's  still  war  bus  er  week  Monday. 
He's  ben  bus  an'  in  jail  more'n  half  ther  time  fer  years 
He's  got  down  plum  pore,  and  cayn't  buy  er  kittle.  He 
jes  got  ter  still;  when  he  gits  to  hell  he'll  set  up  er  still 
and  hev  ther  devils  dancin'  drunk.  Nowbein'  he'sboun' 
ter  still  and  cayn't  buy  no  kittle,  an'  my  kittle  bein' 
ther  only  one  in  these  yere  pairts,  loose  an  out'n  doors, 
he  jes  had  ter  take  min'." 

The  eye  of  the  Great  Harmless  moved  again. 
"Hard,"  he  drawled,  "Kin  yer  spar  ther  time  ter  lay  on 
thet  cliff  two  days?" 

"No.  I  cayn't,  but  I  mus'  hev  thet  kittle  agin' 
hog  killin',  Monday." 

Now  Harmless  loved  to  eat,  but  above  all  things  he 
loved  whiskey;  though  he  never  reeled  or  lost  his  wits, 
he  simply  soaked,  sank  and  shone.  The  common  re- 
mark passed,  "He  jes'  nacherly  loves  whiskey.  Hit's 
alus  ben  mother's  milk  ter  him  an'  his  kin."  Without 
money  to  buy,  but  with  unerring  instinct,  he  always 
happened  round    where   there  was  something    to    drink? 
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and  as  everybody  knew  his  power  to  absorb  and  pleasure 
in  utilizing,  out  of  pure  good  nature  in  disseminating 
animal  comfort,  hardly  a  man  in  the  region  would  think 
of  taking  a  swallow  without  increasing  his  own  happiness 
by  giving  the  Harmless  a  dram.  That  basket  of  liquor 
and  eating  had  acted  on  his  imagination  as  a  powerful 
battery  would  have  acted  on  his  nerve  centers.  Two 
days  to  lie  flat  on  a  mountain  bench,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
a  cliff,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  drink,  eat  and  roll  his 
eyes  over  Shag's  mountain,  such  a  chance  could  only 
come  once  in  a  life  time. 

"Kin  yerride,  Hard,  all  ther  way  ter  thet  cliff?" 

"Yas." 

"Es  ther'  eatin'  fer  er  hoss  thar?" 

"Yas,  an'  ther'  pooties'  spring  that  seeps  er  drop  et 
er  time  jes  fo'  yer  git  thar." 

"Folks  'ill  miss  yer,  Hard." 

"I  mus'  hev  my  kittle  agin'  hog  killin'  Monday." 

"Yeou  air  needed,  Hard,   I  ain't;  lemmego?" 

Now  Hard  had  been  working  for  this  very  conclusion 
and  before  night  rilled  the  basket  with  meat,  whiskey, 
and  big  pone  sweet  as  honey.  Saddling  the  horse, 
when  all  was  ready  he  called  the  Harmless  from  where 
he  was  stretched  under  a  tree. 

"Now  tak  keer  o'  ther  hoss." 

"He'll  tak  keer  o'  hisselfef  ther  eatin'  es  thar,"  said 
this  knight  of  indifference  to  the  future  and  old  age. 
"I'll  hobble  him." 

The  third  day  Harmless  appeared.  The  nose  of  his 
horse  was  thrust  into  the  shop  door  with  a  nicker  for  re- 
cognition and  welcome.  The  Animal  sat  in  the  saddle 
with  the  empty  basket  on  his  arm,  not  looking  different 
than  at  other  times. 

"The  smoke's  thar,"  he  said. 
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"Git  down  and  go  bye  (come  in)  with  me,"  said 
the  hospitable  blacksmith.  "Hitch  ther  hoss  t'wall  I 
hit  this  iron." 

Slowly  Harmless  dismounted,  and,  dangling  the 
rein  over  a  picket,  his  back  swung  against  the  fence 
with  his  arm  resting  on  the  two-by-four,  to  which  the 
pickets  were  nailed.  There  he  half  hung  and  half  stood. 
He  was  comfortable,  why  change? 

The  anvil  ringing  to  quick  and  vigorous  blows,  the 
intermediate  strokes  sounded  musical.  Soon  Hard  came 
out.      Harmless  moved  his  eye. 

"Come,"  said  Hard,  "Dinner's  ready." 

At  dinner  the  Animal  displayed  his  real  interest. 
Food  and  coffee  disappeared  and  still  he  seemed  to  re- 
main the  same  size  and  just  as  hungry.  Such  spare 
rib  and  corn  bread  he  did  not  get  every  day. 

"Tell  me  how  yer  done,"  said  the  smith. 

"Smoke's  thar,"  was  all  he  said,  and  gulped  anoth- 
er cup  of  coffee. 

Rosie,  the  smith's  daughter,  was  vibrating  with 
suppressed  merriment,  as  she  waved  the  limb  of  leaves 
to  keep  away  the  flies.  Her  little  brother,  Tad,  look- 
ed with  fear  and  wonder  as  Harmless  devoured.  At 
last  the  lad  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  looking  at 
the  disappearing  victuals   said:    "Be  yo  hungry?" 

"Yas,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  business  of  taking  in 
provisions  continued.  The  food  and  coffee  gave  out 
at  last,  and  all  retired  to  the  porch. 

"Now  tell  me  what  yo  done,"  said  the  smith. 

"Smoke's  thar,"  was  the  reply,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Harmless  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  and  slept. 

"Ef  ther  Lord  hadn't  fixed  him  so  he  couldn't  stop 
breathin'  fo'  his  time,  he  shore  would,"  said  the  amus- 
ed smith, pas  he  went  back  to  his  forge. 
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Word  went  that  evening  to  Shag,  that  Hard  must 
see  him  soon.  Toward  mid-day,  after  word  was  sent, 
during  a  lull,  Hard  stood  in  grime  and  sweat  leaning 
on  his  hammer,  which  rested  on  the  anvil.  His  eyes 
ran  along  the  road  where  a  curious  figure  was  coming, 
bare-foot  and  scanty  of  clothes,  the  hair  sticking  out  of 
holes  in  his  hat,  and  a  long  beard  covering  all  but  a 
small  space  round  eyes  and  nose.  The  eyes  were  sunk- 
en and  suspicious  as  they  quickly  moved  and  noticed 
every  little  incident  and  feature  of  his  surroundings. 
Drawing  near,  it  could  be  seen  his  cheeks  were  hollow 
and  body  spare,  with  cat-likeness  about  his  step,  and 
general  uneasiness.      This  was  Shag. 

1 'Howdy,"  he  said,  stepping  across  the  beam  that 
formed  the  threshold  of  the  shop. 

The  blacksmith  saluted  him  with  hearty  good  will, 
and  asked  for  a  drink.  Shag  circled  the  shop  with  a 
quick  glance,  and  from  inside  his  open  shirt  pulled  a 
flat  bottle,  handing  it  over  the  anvil.  Hard  took  a  drink, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  said: 

"Thet's  good  stuff,  yore  improvin'." 

Shag's  face  was  expressionless  as  he  tipped  the 
bottle  to  his  own  lips  then  slipped  it  into  place.  No 
one  would  suspect  it  was  on  him,  although  he  wore  only 
a  loose  cotton  "factory."* 

It  was  time  for  dinner,  and  wiping  the  anvil  with 
his  leather  apron  and  banking  the  fire,  Hard  led  the 
moonshiner  to  as  good  a  dinner  as  his  handy  wife  could 
get.  Shag  did  not  eat  much,  but  drank  three  cups  of 
strong  coffee,  listened  and  watched,  answering  ques- 
tions in  monosyllables. 

When  the    meal    was   over,   the    two,    with    chairs, 


*"Factory"    is  the  word  used  to  distinguish   cloth    made  in  factories 
from  that  made  on,  a  hand  loom. 
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went  out  under  a  big  oak  and  there  talked  of  cattle  and 
crops,  till  Hard  broke  in,  kindly: 

"Shag,  I  cayn't  spare  my  kittle." 

Shag  did  not  move  other  than  a  quick  glance.  Hard 
was  looking  away.     As  his  guest  was  quiet,  he  repeated: 

"Shag,  I  cayn't  spare  my  kittle." 

Shag  moved  a  little  and  replied,  "I  dun  know  'bout 
yer  kittle." 

"Shag,  I'm  tellin  yer  fer  ther  third  time  I  cayn't 
spare  my  kittle.  I  have  treated  yer  white,  we've  et  an' 
drunk  together.  When  the  light  hits  my  do'  yard  ter- 
morrer  mornin',  hit  mus  hit  my  kittle  right  whar  hit 
used  ter  hit  hit  over  yan  way,"  pointing  to  his  chip 
yard.  "I  ain't  gittin  mad  at  yer  kase  yer  lyin  ter  me, 
but  I  am  gittin'  mad  kase  yer  thinkin'  yer  kin  fool  me." 

Hard  rose  and  swung  on  his  heel,  leaving  the  moon- 
shiner meditating  in  his  chair.  Soon  the  hammer  was 
making  the  anvil  ring  and  the  sparks  flew  more  than  us- 
ual. But  the  blacksmith  hammered  out  his  wrath  on  the 
sputtering  iron,  and  as  it  grew  cool,  he  seemed  himself 
again.  Just  then  Shag  passed  the  door  and  threw  in  a 
furtive  glance.  Hard  locked  back  kindly  as  the  moon- 
shiner passed. 

The  next  morning  Hard's  wife  was  catching  a  chick- 
en as  the  east  was  streaking  and  cried  out,  "Why,  Hard, 
thar's  our  kittle  in  ther  old  place." 
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THE  CRUCIAL  POINT  OF  A  GREAT    CAMPAIGN 

Those  who  have  read  any  part  of  this  Quarterly 
with  attention  will  see  that  Berea  College  is  attempting 
very  unusual  things. 

Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  who 
has  just  visited  Berea,  writes: 

You  certainly  have  the  full  laboratory  equipment,  in  your  student 
body  and  its  affiliations,  for  the  most  complete  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
rural  population  that  has  ever  been  made.  *  *  *  You  have  everything 
ready  to  produce  large  returns  from  each   new  effort. 

Governor  Willson  of  Kentucky  writes: 

Berea  is  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  all  the  world,  and  it  has 
grown  to  very  great  and  blessed  usefulness.  The  new  law  brings  a  great 
trial  just  when  it  had  begun  to  feel  able  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

To  meet  this  trial  honorably  and  triumphantly  re- 
quires an  Adjustment  Fund  of  $400,000,  (This  fund  will 
benefit  both  races  equally,  see  page  6. )  of  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  most  generously  pledges  one  half.  Others  have 
now  subscribed  over  $80,000. 

Now  we  beg  our  friends  to  remember  that  we  can 
never  secure  this  Fund  if  all  our  strength  is  absorbed  in 
providing  for  current  expenses  month  by  month.  The 
crucial  point  is  this  matter  of  current  expenses. 

We  have  1,097  white  students  on  our  hands,  and 
we  are  assisting  161  colored  students  in  other  schools. 
We  cannot  drop  these  young  people,  and  we  cannot  carry 
them  without  large  additional  support. 

Berea  has  no  aid  from  any  state  or  society.  Beyond 
all  ''home  income"  our  work  requires  gifts  to  the 
amount  of  $53,000  this  year.  We  need  an  army  of 
"effective  helpers"  (givers  of  $100),  and  "sustaining 
scholarships"  (gifts  of  $40;  each  covering  the  ''deficit" 
on  one  student),  and  gifts  of  all  other  sizes,  sent  by  mail 
to  Thomas  J.  Osborne,  Treasurer,  Berea,  Ky. 

Forms  of  gifts  are  suggested  on  the  opposite  page. 

Our  fiscal  year  ends  April  30,  and  we  must  strangle 
a  large  deficit  before  that  day.    (See  inside  front  cover  ) 


Effrrttu?  f  viper  b  T$i?b#t  Date 

In  order  to  be  an  effective  helper  in  the  patriotic  work 
of  Berea  College,  I  promise  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  on  or  before 


Without  incurring   any   obligation,    I   will   watch   the 
progress  of  this  work  and  plan  to  give  further  assistance. 

Name . 

Address , 

^uatatning  ii>rlj0lar0ljtp  Date 


In  order  to  assist  the  patriotic  work  of  Berea  College  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  what  one  advanced 
student  pays  the  Institution  and  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education  for  one  year,  I  promise  to  send  its  Treasurer, 
at  Berea,  Ky.,   the   sum   of   Forty  Dollars  on  or  before 

and  a  like 

amount  for  four  years  thereafter. 

Name . 


Address 


A&UtBtmwt  iFmtb  Date. 


In  order  to  enable  Berea  College  to  adjust  itself  to 
state  law,  carrying  forward  its  work  for  the  mountain  re- 
gion unimpaired,  and  making  separate  and  substantially 
equivalent  provision  for  the  colored  people  now  excluded, 

I  promise  to  pay  its  Treasurer  $ in   cash 

or  interest  bearing  notes,  when  a   total   of   $400,000  shall 
have  been  subscribed. 

Name 


Address, 


Books  About  The  South* 


THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  $2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.     Postage,    13c. 

A  HERO  IN  HOMESPUN  (Out  of  print;  few  copies  left.) 
By  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  D.D.  Berea  College,  class 
of  '85.  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard,  392  pages 
cloth,  $1.50.  Postage  13c.  An  historical  novel, 
depicting  the  loyalty  of  the  Southern  Mountaineer. 

PINE  KNOT  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  By  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Barton,  D.  D.,  Berea  College,  class  of  '85.  Illus- 
trated, 360  pages;  cloth,  $1.50.  Postage  10c.  A 
tale  of  mountain  life  and  the  civil  war. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,   $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)  By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Postage  6c.  "A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 


Any  of  the  above  books  sent  to   your  address    on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE   TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


Governor   Willson    to    Andrew   Carnegie 


STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

FRANKFORT 

Augustus  E.  Willson 

Governor. 

January  31,  1908 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

New   York,   N.   Y. 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  of  your  pledge 
of  $200,000  toward  the  $400,000  Adjustment  Fund  needed 
by  Berea  College,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  helps  that  it  is  possible  to  give. 

I  have  visited  Berea  often  and  know  many  of  its 
teachers  and  graduates.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  schools  in  all  the  world.  It  serves  people  about 
the  purest  in  descent  from  British  ancestors  in  this  whole 
land,  and  the  work  has  been  done  so  unselfishly,  so 
untiringly  and  so  earnestly  that  it  has  grown  to  very 
great  usefulness.  I  believe  that  $1000  in  Berea  goes  five 
times  as  far  as  $1000  in  almost  any  other  school  that 
I  have  known. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Berea,  and  a  deep  in- 
terest in  its  plan  to  establish  a  colored  school  of  the  Hamp- 
ton type  somewhere  in  Kentucky.  The  necessity  of  sep- 
aration was  a  great  blow  to  the  school,  but  it  met  the 
case  bravely.  You  have  done  a  noble  act  in  helping 
them  toward  the  adjustment  fund  by  this  splendid  pledge. 

No  man  can  have  a  key  to  a  larger  deposit  box  in 
the  great  safety  vaults  of  the  hereafter  than  you  have 
in  the  pledge  to  Berea. 

Yours  truly, 

Augustus  £.  Willson. 
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"A  PREFERRED  BENEVOLENCE" 


BEREA  COLLEGE 


Mountain  Region 


asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln's  Kin). 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN! 

These  robust,  capable  people  are 
Americans— many  "Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution"— were  loyal  to  the  Union; 
but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial "Work,  "Extension  Lecturers"  on  Horse- 
back, etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation. 

Non-sectarian.  Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and  "extension  work." 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  "effective  helper." 

Every  "sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wm.  GOODELL  FROST,  Ph.  D.,  Berea,  Ky. 


A  SPECIAL,  EMERGENCY  now  exists.  Founded  among  anti-slavery 
southerners,  Berea  admitted  colored  students  like  a  northern  school 
This  is  now  prohibited  by  law  and  the  school  must  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  separate  provision  for  the  colored. 


Make  money  orders  payable  to  THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treas. 

Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky. 
In  bequests  use  the  corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE 
In  which  we  hope  to  entertain  all  our  friends  and  donors. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 
1908 


Fiscal  Year  Ends    April  30th.     School  Year  June  3rd. 


A  Year  of  The   past    year,    in    many    ways    the   most 

Vindica-  wonderful  in  all  our  history,  will  be  particu- 
larly remembered  as  a  year  of  vindication. 
The  essential  justice  and  wisdom  of  our  Adjustment 
Fund  project  has  been  vindicated,  and  the  adaptation  of 
our  courses  of  instruction  and  order  of  school  life,  as 
well  as 'the  firm  loyalty  of  our  friends  and  supporters, 
have  been  proved  anew.* 

Our  floating  debt  has  increased  from  $15,887.84  a 
year  ago  to  $23,811.80  today.  At  every  other  point  at 
which  we  test  our  progress  there  has  been  a  marked  ad- 
vancement. Three  quarters  of  the  great  Adjustment  Fund 
has  been  subscribed  in  the  face  of  most  depressing  finan- 
cial conditions.  With  this  campaign  on  hand  we  did  not 
expect  to  do  much  more  than  to  hold  our  own  in  other  di- 
rections, but  we  can  record  an  increase  of  students,  great- 
er regularity  of  attendance,  a  higher  standing  of  class- 
room work  in  every  department,  and  very  considerable 
additions  to  the  comfort  of  our  homes  and  to  the  equip- 
ments for  our  work.      Spiritual  blessings  are  so  hard    to 


*See   brief    letters   from   recent   visitors,   Win.  Jay   Sehieffelin   and    Dr 
Josiah  Strong,  page   19. 
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measure  they  are  too  often  omitted  from  reports,  but  we 
must  not  fail  to  give  thanks  for  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  conversions  among  our  students,  and  a  renewal 
of  ideals  and  assurances  in  our  own  hearts  which  may 
well  be  considered  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  year. 
Plans  Looking    forward    we    must  plan  to  secure 

and  the    completion  of  the  Adjustment  Fund  with 

Prospects.  ^[ie  least  possible  delay.  Our  work  for  both 
races  is  crippled  until  this  is  done.  The  last  part  of  this 
Fund  ought  to  be  raised  in  Kentucky,  which  will  be  a 
matter  requiring  our  best  thought  and  effort. 

A  more  difficult  task  even  than  that  of  raising  this 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  the  wise  planning  and  start- 
ing of  the  new  colored  school.  Here  we  shall  have 
all  the  responsibility  of  founders.  Your  President  has 
expressed  himself  regarding  this  great  task  in  the  Berea 
Quarterly  for  April.* 

But  while  these  matters  are  at  the  fore  our  urgent 
and  unique  work  for  the  mountain  region  must  not  slack- 
en nor  be  delayed.  Mountain  conditions  are  rapidly 
changing,  and  what  we  do  must  be  done  quickly.  The 
trowel  should  be  kept  busy  in  Berea  until  a  hospital,  ad- 
ministration building,  and  ample  dormitories  are  provid- 
ed, and  our  extension  horses  should  be  perpetually  on 
the  road  until  the  mountain  people  are  thoroughly  roused 
and  encouraged,  and  until  we  convince  them  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Berea  in 
the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  winter. 

Friends  Since  our  last  meeting  Mr.  W.  F.  Walworth 

Gone  of    Cleveland,  a  member  of  this  board,  and  a 

Before.  personal  friend  of  myself  and  of  my  predeces- 

sor, Pres.  Henry    Fairchild,   has  died.      He    lent  Berea 

*See  Appendix  B,  page  21. 

t  Another  trustee,  and  former  professor  at  Berea,  W.  E.  C  Wright,  D.  D., 
of  Olivet,  Mich.,  died  June  26. 
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large  influence  through  his  position  as  Treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  at  one  time  sub- 
scribed $10,000  toward  our  endowment.  Illness  and 
reverses  prevented  him  from  paying  this  pledge  or  at- 
tending our  meetings.      Other  losses  have  been: 

Mrs.  E.  B.  White,  of  Buffalo,  a  long-standing  donor, 
and  a  woman  of  wide  sympathies  and  generous  phi- 
lanthropies, who  left  to  Berea  College  a  bequest 
of    $5,000    which    should    be     paid   within     two    years. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Case,  of  Hartford,  whose  interest 
was  secured  by  Miss  Dox,  has  been  a  regular  giver 
and  at  her  decease  bequeathed   to   the  College    $10,000. 

Miss  Alice  Byington,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  a  gen- 
erous friend  of  many  years. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  White,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  giv- 
ing Berea  $500  a  year,  a  valued  member  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Stanwood,  of  Boston,  a  regular  contribu- 
tor since  1893.  He  was  a  business  man  who  always 
had  time  and  heart  and  help  for  a  good  cause. 
Attendance.  The  report  of  Miss  Todd,  the  Registrar,* 
shows  an  increase  in  all  departments  except  the  Normal, 
which  has  held  its  own  in  point  of  numbers,  and  will  pre- 
sent for  graduation  the  largest  class  in  its  history.  We 
are  pleased  to  record  also  an  increased  attendance  in  the 
fall,  and  a  better  holding  on  of  attendance  in  the  spring. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  Berea  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  this  year  has  been  1150,  colored  students 
aided  elsewhere  141,  making  about  1300  young  people 
who  have  shared  Berea' s  benefits. 

Good  The  reports  of  Doctor  and  Nurse  show  that 

Health.  our    climate,    baths,    steam    cooking,    curfew 

rule,  and  water  works  give  us  a   remarkably   good  health 

*See  Appendix  C,  page  26. 
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record.  The  minor  contagious  diseases,  mumps,  meas- 
les, etc. ,  are  an  especial  scourge  because  our  stud- 
ents come  from  isolated  homes  and  have  never  before 
been  exposed.  It  required  heroic  work  with  our  meagre 
equipment  to  deal  with  three  such  epidemics  last  winter.* 
This  is  the  spectacular  feature  in  this  work,  but  the  quiet 
study  of  conditions  and  preparation  of  lectures  and  leaf- 
lets on  hygiene  is  of  more  wide-reaching  influence. 
Instructors  on  the  sick  list  during  the  past  year  have 
been  Marsh,  Miss  Bowersox,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss 
Haupt,  Miss  Delia  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Putnam. 

Moral  Cases  of  discipline  have  been    few   and    for 

Tone.  tne  most  part  trivial.       Our   well   established 

order  of  school  life  and  the  character  of  our  students  re- 
duce the  liabilities  to  wrong  conduct.  The  influence  of 
our  older  students  has  been  particularly  helpful  during 
the  past  year. 

Material  With  the    Adjustment    Fund    campaign    on 

Equip-  hand  no  attempt  was  made  to    secure    any    of 

merit.  ±he  much    needed    new    buildings    for  Berea. 

We  did,  however,  plan  early  in  the  year,  before  the 
financial  depression  was  reckoned  with,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  workers'  homes,f  providing  better  for  the 
families  of  Bierly,  Dick,  Flanery,  Raine,  Mannix,  Rigby, 
Gamble,  Stanley  Frost,  Dodge,  May,  Miss  Robinson, 
Miss  Raymond,  and  the  girls  at  Boone  Cottage  now  ap- 
propriated as  a  women's  dormitory.  Besides  these 
improvements  we  rebuilt  the  wagon  and  horse  barns 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  erected  a  new  barn  and  office  for 
the  Garden,  and  purchased  a  little  land  for    the    College 


*The  trouble  from  these  epidemics  is  so  great  that  we  have  decided  to 
build  a  "contagious  ward"  and  one  wing  of  the  New  Hospital  this  summer  by 
student  labor. 

fBerea's  position  in  a  village  smaller  than  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  makes  some  provision  for  homes  for  workers  imperative. 
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Domain.  All  of  these  investments  in  real-estate  amount 
to  over  $24,000,  and  are  the  immediate  occasion  of  our 
deficit  on  current  transactions  and  consequent  increase 
of  the  debt. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  our  equip- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  large  cottage  at  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  on  the  assembly  grounds,  secured  by  Mrs. 
Frost  through  the  liberality  of  one  of  our  best  friends, 
and  designed  to  assist  Berea  workers  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  summer  and  summer  improvement.  Chau- 
tauqua is  the  nearest  point  at  which  cool  air  can  be 
assured.  It  always  commands  reduced  railroad  rates, 
and  its  programs  and  general  atmosphere  will  be  attract- 
ive, stimulating  and  recreative  to  our  workers.  The 
Cottage  can  accommodate  five  small  families  at  a  time, 
so  that  ten  could  share  it  during  the  season.  The  first 
right  to  its  use  is  given  to  mothers  with  young'  children. 
For  the  present  year  another  generous  friend  has  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  all  the  mothers  and 
children  who  will  go. 

While  no  steps  can  be  taken  which  might  divert 
thought  from  the  Adjustment  Fund,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  additional  equipments  which  Berea  so 
greatly  needs. 

Hospital.  This  was  planned  for  before  the  hostile 
legislation  came  to  interrupt  our  program,  and  every 
year  makes  the  need  more  urgent.  Specifications  are 
drawn  for  a  $20,000  building, and  $6,000  has  been  raised.* 

Administration  Building.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Treasurer,  President,  and  other  executive  officers  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  pres- 
ent temporary  quarters  in  the  stack  room  of  the  Library. 

*T he  need  has  become  so  urgent  that  we  shall  use  funds  in  hand  for  the 
erection  of  "contagious  ward"  and  rear  wing  of  the  New  Hospital  this  sum- 
mer by  student  labor. 
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Gymnasium.  The  matter  of  recreation  and  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  winter,  is  very  important,  and  a 
training  in  breathing,  carriage  of  the  person,  etc.,  great- 
ly to  be  desired,  as  well  as  better   facilities  for  bathing. 

Dormitories.  For  six  years  this  has  been  mention- 
ed as  our  greatest  need.  We  have  only  one  building 
which  was  planned  as  a  men's  dormitory,  Howard  Hall, 
built  of  wood,  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  All  the 
other  accommodations  for  our  young  men  are  of  a  make- 
shift nature,  barracks,  rooms  temporarily  boxed  off  in 
the  Industrial  Building  and  the  like.  We  have  not  one 
men's  dormitory  in  which  a  guest  might  be  entertained. 
A  new  women's  dormitory  was  planned  six  years  ago, 
and  a  beginning  made  toward  the  funds  for  its  erection. 
Such  new  women's  dormitory  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  new  kitchen  and  dining  hall  which  are  also  great- 
ly needed. 

Lands.  Berea  is  rich  in  lands,  but  we  shall  greatly 
need  in  coming  years  certain  fields  which  lie  convenient 
for  our  farm,  as  well  as  two  or  three  village  lots  which 
are  necessary  to  the  independence  of  our  College  domain. 

Endowment.  We  are  dependent  upon  annual  gifts 
for  altogether  too  large  a  portion  of  our  support.  Ad- 
ditional endowment  of  at  least  $800,000  is  needed  at 
once. 

Campus  Improvement.  The  time  has  come  when 
our  walks  and  drives  can  be  planned  with  a  view  to 
permanency,  and  some  expenditure  in  this  direction  is 
urgently  demanded. 

Investment  The  quiet  work  of  our  Investment  Corn- 
Committee,  mittee  has  moved  forward  with  its  usual 
fidelity  and  success,  so  that  in  this  year  of  depression 
the  income  from  our  endowment  has  actually    increased. 
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Executive  The  Executive  officers  of  the  Institution  do 

Officers.  not  constitute  a  Faculty,  but  their  work 
should  be  noted  in  any  survey  of  a  year's  activities. 
The  President,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gamble,  together  with  the  two  resident 
trustees,  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Hanson,  have  constitut- 
ed the  Prudential  Committee.  Other  executive  officers, 
are  the  Assistant  Treasurer  who  has  charge  of  our  prop- 
erties and  inventories,  and  attends  to  our  purchases, 
Mr  Cartmell;  the  accountant,  Mr.  McLaren;  the  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Smith;  the  Treasurer's  clerk, 
Miss  Walker;  and  the  Secretary's  clerk,  Miss  Phillips. 
Possibly  it  is  because  the  President  has  most  immediate 
acquaintance  with  this  group  of  workers,  but  from  some 
source  he  has  the  impression  that  they  are  fully  as  de- 
voted, hard-working  and  faithful  as  any  equal  number 
among  all  our  household. 

University  Nor  may  we  omit  mention  of  those  whose 
Officers.  duties  concern  the  Institution  as  a  whole  in 
other  ways.  Dr.  Cowley  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital,  Miss  Moore,  constitute  our  Medical  Faculty, 
and  are  beginning  a  work  which  will  affect  not  only  our 
students  but  the  vast  population  which  they  represent. 
Miss  Corwin,  the  Librarian,  and  the  cataloger,  Miss 
Lewis,  are  making  a  worthy  use  of  the  Carnegie  Libra- 
ry. Prof.  Rigby  and  Miss  Campbell  are  responsible  for 
leading  us  to  the  sources  of  inspiration  which  reside  in 
Music.  Miss  Todd,  as  Registrar,  keeps  the  records  of 
all  students  work.  To  each  of  these  a  word  of  sincere 
appreciation  is  due. 

The  several  departments  of  instruction  have 

been  carried  forward  with  gratifying  success, 
merits  °  J      & 

f  Some  progress  has  been  made    toward   segre- 

Instruction.    gating    the    work  and  administration  of  these 
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departments,  each  having  its  own  faculty  meeting,  and 
to  a  larger  degree  each  teacher  confining  his  work  to  one 
department.  It  is  still  true  that  college  professors,  ow- 
ing to  the  small  numbers  in  that  department,  give 
instruction  in  the  Normal  Department  as  well,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Academy.  This  has  some  real  ad- 
vantages, but  is  on  the  whole  undesirable,  as  there  are 
very  few  men  who  can  do  the  best  work  in  both  depart- 
ments. Either  they  will  inflict  college  methods  upon 
Academy  students  or  else  they  will  bring  Academy 
methods  into  College! 

The  College  Proper.  The  President  has  been  nomi- 
nally dean  of  the  College  Department,  and  gave  much 
attention  to  the  revision  of  courses.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  management  of  the  college  men,  and  the 
assignment  of  studies  have  been  in  the  efficient  charge 
of  Professor  Rumold,  to  whom  large  credit  is  due.  The 
College  students  have  increased  from  34  three  years  ago 
to  69  this  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  rapid 
growth  in  the  immediate  future.  Our  collegiate  depart- 
ment has  a  good  library,  very  considerable  scientific 
equipments,  and  a  number  of  eminent  instructors.  The 
temper  of  the  students  is  earnest  and  increasingly 
scholarly.  We  are  free  from  the  frivolities  and  univer- 
sity fads  which  have  injured  American  college  life  so 
noticeably  in  recent  years.  The  Collegiate  depart- 
ment is  most  helpful  to  all  the  other  departments,  and 
is  in  position  to  do  distinguished  work  in  such  lines  as 
sociology,  forestry,  geology  and  history. 

Our  Academy,  under  Dean  Marsh,  has  made  pro- 
gress in  holding  its  students.  It  has  classified  them 
better,  so  that  a  smaller  number  have  failed  to  pass. 
Its  courses  have  been  carefully  revised  and  segregated. 
Its    Preparatory    Course  is    standarized  so  as  to  fit  stu- 
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dents  for  Berea  College  or  any  other  institution  of  true 
collegiate  rank.  Beside  this  Preparatory  Course  it  has 
a  most  important  course,  without  foreign  languages, 
consisting  of  two  years  study,  largely  elective,  for  those 
who  cannot  take  a  college  course.  Our  Academy,  like 
our  Collegiate  Department,  seems  to  be  ready  for  no- 
ticeable expansion. 

Our  Normal  Department,  requires  further  considera- 
tion than  can  be  given  at  this  time.  In  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  important  of  all  our  lines  of  effort,  for  it  is  training 
teachers  for  the  mountain  region.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Normal  Schools  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  young  men.  Its  special  problem  is  the  rural  school. 
Professor  Dinsmore  is  bringing  out  a  book  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  by  the  American  Book  Company.  Prof. 
Lewis  is  devoting  himself  to  making  elementary  science, 
physiology  and  physical  geography,  fruitful  in  the  dis- 
trict school.  Miss  Schumaker,  graduate  of  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia,  is  devoting  herself  to  the  work  of 
showing  young  teachers  how  to  make  Grammar  and 
History  interesting.  This  department  has  been 
strengthened  this  year  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Bower- 
sox  in  Teaching  Method,  and  Professor  Mannix*  in 
Mathematics.  Mrs.  Dinsmore  has  been  acting  most  ac- 
ceptably as  instructor  in  English  Literature. 

The  Industrial  Departments,  like  the  Normal,  must 
be  reserved  for  a  more  adequate  treatment  in  some 
special  report.  Thirteen  men  and  eight  women  have 
given  instruction  during  the  past  year  in  lines  which 
may  be  called  industrial,  and  have  met  as  an  Industrial 
Faculty.  The  great  diversity  of  these  industries,  from 
library  work    to    agriculture,  detracts  from  the  unity  of 

*Prof.  Mantiix  goes  to  important  work  in  Oregon,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Prof.  John  K.  Calfee,  a  graduate  of  Park  College,"  and  lately  head  of  tin- 
Academy  at  Hyden,  Ky. 
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the  Industrial  Faculty.  The  three  men  in  agriculture, 
and  the  five  women  in  domestic  science,  might  form 
faculties  of  their  own,  but  the  one  man  in  printing, 
and  the  one  woman  in  nursing  would  be  quite  by  them- 
selves! There  are  some  conflicts  between  book  studies 
and  industrial  work,  and  between  industry  for  profit  and 
industry  for  instruction,  which  are  still  to  be  borne  with. 
But  all  of  our  industries  have  been  educational  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  "payed  out." 

The  Model  Schools,  under  the  direction  of  Superin- 
tendent Edwards,  and  containing  more  than  half  our 
students,  represent  at  this  time  perhaps  our  most  char- 
acteristic work. 

Our  so-called  "junior  grades"  are  made  up  of  child- 
ren under  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  with  their 
parents  or  approved  guardians  in  Berea.  The  work 
with  these  children,  who  number  about  200,  is  much 
like  that  with  children  everywhere,  and  is  designed  to 
present  a  model  for  the  observation  of  our  Normal  stu- 
dents, and  to  afford  opportunity  for  practice  teaching, 
besides  giving  superior  training  to  the  children  them- 
selves. All  these  important  objects,  except  the  practice 
teaching,  are  very  fully  attained. 

But  the  more  wonderful  and  distinctive  work  is  with 
the  great  army  of  grown  up  young  people,  boys  and 
girls  whose  average  age  approaches  that  of  college  stu- 
dents, who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  common  branches. 
These  young  people  come  to  Berea  as  students  go  to 
college.  They  enter  our  dormitories  and  join  literary 
societies  and  in  fact  enjoy  most  of  the  advantages  of 
academic  life.  We  treat  them  not  as  children,  but  teach 
elementary  things  as  to  young  men  and  women,  so  that 
Physical  Geography  yields  a  culture  analogous  to  that 
of  Geology!     And  we  give  them  singing,  drawing,  man- 
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ual  training  and  varied  industries.  Many  remain,  and 
can  remain,  but  a  few  weeks,  but  we  supply  "first  aid 
to  the  ignorant"  so  effectively  that  few  leave  us  who  do 
not  become  leaders  in  their  home  communities.  The 
South  will  be  ruled  for  years  to  come  by  people  who 
have  never  studied  beyond  the  common  branches,  and 
our  Model  Schools  see  to  it  that  these  graduates  from 
the  first  half  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  are  equipped 
with  the  essential  elements  of  good  principles  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  They  will  do  their  duty  in  life,  guided 
and  cheered  by  what  Berea  has  taught  them,  and  send 
us  their  children  for  the  longer  courses  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  Our  working  force   has  had  fewer  changes 

Working  than  usual,  which  may  be  briefly  scheduled 
Force.  as  f0H0WS: 

Retired  Appointed 

COLLEGIATE 

Wm.E.  Cook,  A.  M. 

Acting  Professor  of  Languages 
NORMAL 
Miss  Kate  Tribble  James  E.  Mannix,  1$.  Fed. 

Teacher  in  Sub-Normal  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Miss  Gertrude  Crowder  Miss  Katherine  IJowersox 

Teacher  in  First  Year  Normal  Instructor  in  Normal  Methods 

INDUSTRIAL 
W.  Oscar  Bierly  E.  P.  Smith 

Supt.  of  Farming  Acting  Supt.  of  Farming 

MODEL  SCHOOLS 
Leonard  F.  Bra  shear  Miss  Laura  E.  Orr 

J.  F.  Dean  Miss  Leona  Evans 

Miss  Hendricks  Miss   Delia  Smith 

At  our  last  Commencement  Miss  Robinson  retired 
from  her  position  as  Dean  of  Women,  which  she  had 
administered  with  great  fidelity  for  ten  years,  and  has 
devoted  herself  wholly  to  her  professorship  in  Mathe- 
matics, a  change  which  has  at  once  promoted  her  health 
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and  the  efficiency  of  the  Mathematical  work  which  ranks 
high  and  is  exceedingly  popular. 

During  the  summer  a  successor  was  found  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Katherine  Bowersox,  long  and  honorably 
connected  with  the  famous  Indian  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  whose  teaching,  as  already  noted,  will  fall  in  the 
Normal  Department.  Her  inexperience  in  a  new  place, 
and  lack  of  health,  have  limited  her  work  as  an  instruct- 
or, but  in  the  essential  work  of  the  dean's  office  she  has 
won  immediate  and  large  success. 

The  Adjust-  The  great  feature  of  the  year  has  been,  of 
ment  Fund,  course,  the  Adjustment  Fund  campaign.* 
This  was  finally  authorized  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
and  planned  for  during  the  summer.  When  our  actual 
efforts  began,  however,  in  the  fall,  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  financial  condition  of  the  land,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  seemed  almost  hopeless.  The  friends 
and  supporters  of  Berea,  however,  rallied  to  the  situa- 
tion with  a  loyalty  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Sev- 
eral actually  increased  their  gifts  for  current  expenses, 
or  sent  them  before  the  usual  time.  Our  first  pledge  of 
$5,000  was  made  by  a  dear  friend  in  Louisville  in  Oc- 
tober; others  followed,  so  that  we  wereable  to  go  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  January  with  a  subscription  of  $53,000. 
Our  application  to  him  had  the  most  distinguished  sup- 
port, and  our  undertaking  was  withal  so  reasonable, 
and  so  in  accord  with  his  own  patriotic  aims,  that  his 
great  pledge  of  $200,000  was  made  with  evident  satis- 
faction on  his  part.  This  at  once  lent  assurance  to  our 
quest  and  other  pledges  followed  so  that  today  the  sub- 
scription amounts  to  $340,000.  | 


*See  Appendix  A,  page  19. 

fKifty   thousand   dollars    of   this  is    pledged    on    condition  that   a    like 
amount  shall  be  raised  in   Kentucky. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  colored  people  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  dejection  and  suspicion  toward 
their  friends  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  Day  law. 
An  informal  conference  of  twenty-five  leading  colored 
graduates  was  held  in  Berea  Saturday,  April  4,  and  here, 
as  well  as  in  numerous  meetings  of  the  colored  people 
elsewhere,  resolutions  have  been  passed  thanking  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  his  noble  pledge,  and  committing  the 
colored  people  to  do  their  utmost  in  raising  money  for 
this  object  among  themselves.* 

Our  next  annual  report  will  doubtless  be  largely 
concerned  with  the  actual  establishment  of  the  new 
colored  school,  which  will  be  an  event  of  real  signifi- 
cance in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  this  work  of  money  raising  most 
appreciative  mention  should  be  made  of  the  President's 
helpers.  The  first  of  these  has  been  his  wife.  Prof. 
Penniman  has  made  great  sacrifices  and  exertions,  and 
has  been  full  of  faith  and  cheer,  laboring  in  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Bond  entered  our  service  in  Octo- 
ber, studied  the  existing  colored  schools  of  the  state, 
and  has  made  a  good  beginning  of  agency  work  in  the 
Northwest.  Prof.  H.  F.  Clark,  connected  with  Berea 
in  early  days,  has  just  been  engaged  for  a  few  months  of 
agency  work  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  where  he 
has  large  acquaintance.  Miss  Dox,  whose  services  to 
Berea,  and  to  Whitman  College,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  admiration,  long  incapacitated  by  illness, 
resigned  from  our  service  in  December. 

Current  For    many  weeks  all  efforts  for  the  Adjust- 

Expenses.      ment  Fund  were  paralyzed  by  the    necessity 
'of  replenishing  the  means  for  current  expenses.      These 

*See  Appendix  B,  page  24. 
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appeals  for  money  for  immediate  necessities  were  more 
and  more  difficult  as  the  spring  advanced.  All  other 
good  causes  were  facing  deficits  and  putting  forth  unus- 
ual exertions  for  funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  only  $2,000  less  in 
gifts  for  current  expenses  than  was  received  the  year  be- 
fore, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures on  worker's  homes  and  the  like  above  referred 
to  we  should  have  closed  the  year  without  increase  of 
the  debt.* 

Work  of  This  success  in  the  face  of    unusual    obsta- 

the  cles  — success  in   school   work    at    home,    and 

President.  field  work  outside — must  enlist  our  warmest 
gratitude  and  kindle  most  hearty  rejoicing.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  consider  the  risks  which  it  has  involved 
and  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  secured. 

The  President  and  his  wife  have  closed  their  home, 
committed  their  children  to  the  care  of  friends,  and  have 
been  continuously  absent  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year.  Something  like  this  has  been  done  by  the 
President  for  so  many  years  that  it  has  almost  come  to 
seem  the  natural  order.  During  the  year  just  past  every- 
thing has  conspired  to  make  their  task  possible.  They 
have  availed  themselves  of  most  of  the  so-called  comforts 
of  travel,  their  young  children  have  been  adopted  for  the 
time  into  the  very  best  schools,  the  workers  in  Berea 
have  most  studiously  cooperated  to  save  them  from  anxi- 
ety and  care,  and  friends  in  various  cities  have  done  all 
that  could  be  done  to  cheer  them  on  their  way.  Neverthe- 
less it  must  be  said  that  they  cannot  repeat  these  exer- 
tions next  year,  and   perhaps  never    again.      We    must 

*In  addition  to  income  from  student  fees,  and  endowment,  rents,  etc., 
gifts  to  the  amount  of  $53,000  a  year  are  required  to  meet  necessary  current 
expenses, 
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pray  for  some  other  way  in  which  to  secure  necessary 
support. 

First  of  all  comes  our  duty  to  children  who  will 
be  under  our  forming  care  only  a  brief  time.  Then 
comes  our  duty  to  the  school  itself,  whose  interests  are 
jeopardized  by  such  long  neglect.  It  is  wholly  wrong 
that  the  head  of  the  school  should  be  able  to  exert  so  lit- 
tle influence  upon  the  students,  and  give  so  little  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  to  the  workers,  and  be  forced  to 
judge  of  teachers  and  conditions  by  hearsay  instead  of 
by  personal  knowledge.  Important  educational  adap- 
tations which  the  President  has  originated  are  feebly  car- 
ried out  for  lack  of  his  direct  supervision,  and  large  im- 
provements are  deferred  for  the  same  reason.  Every 
worker  is  weakened  by  lack  of  the  immediate  counsel 
and  support  of  the  President. 

And  this  long  continued  utmost  of  endeavor  finally 
impairs  the  effectiveness  of  the  field  of  work  itself.  The 
necessity  of  securing  so  much  money  month  by  month 
has  prevented  that  higher  work  in  the  way  of  literary  ef- 
fort which  would  ultimately  be  more  effective  than  any 
direct  appeal.  To  sacrifice  inclination,  comfort  and 
reputation  should  involve  no  hesitation,  but  when 
danger  arises  lest  this  excess  of  effort  shall  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  there  is  reason  to 
pause    and    reflect. 

The  present  executive  has  now  completed  sixteen 
years  of  service.  This  is  exactly  half  his  time  for 
Berea  if  he  is  pemitted  to  attain  to  seventy  years  of  age. 
Each  of  these  sixteen  years  has  been  a  year  of  real  cri- 
sis. Each  year  cherished  plans  for  work  of  higher 
range  and  more  lasting  value  have  been  given  up  and 
the  hand  to  hand  contest  for  immediate  necessities  re- 
sumed.     In  looking  on  the  entire  period  it  appears  that 
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large  results  have  been  attained.  Berea  College  is 
today  the  center  of  mighty  forces  working  for  good. 
But  there  is  needed  a  refining,  coordinating  work  which 
shall  make  the  total  result  more  smooth,  balanced  and 
effective.  If  the  President  in  coming  years  can  be  en- 
abled to  spend  more  time  in  proper  educational  work 
at  home,  and  in  careful  literary  production,  the  larger 
usefulness  of  the  Institution  will  certainly  be  pro- 
moted. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Letters   from  Recent   Visitors 


New  York,  January  2ist,  1908. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Frost  should  have 
support  and  encouragement  from  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. I  have  known  for  twelve  years  that  thousands  of 
the  mountain  people,  descendants  of  revolutionary  stock, 
were  in  dire  need  of  the  light  of  education,  and  of  the 
brave  effort  Berea  was  making  to  give  it  to  them. 

Two  years  ago  I  visited  Berea  and  had  a  good  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  students  and  note  the  spirit  in 
which  they  worked. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  the  simplicity  and 
excellence  of  the  plant,  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the 
character  of  the  students  all  proved  satisfying  and  most 
encouraging. 

With  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  funds  by  which 
the  Negro  students  can  be  educated  and  the  joint  endow- 
ment divided  on  the  pro  rata  plan,  it  seems  to  me  just 
— and  I  hope  colored  men  as  well  as  white  will  help 
President  Frost  raise  the  additional  #200,000  for  the 
Negro  school  and  the  #200,000  to  replenish  the  Berea 
endowment. 

Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin. 


New  York  City, 
May  Thirtieth,  Nineteen  Eight. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  much  interested  in  Be- 
rea College,   and  have  had  such   knowledge  of  its  work 
as  comes  from  a  personal  visit. 

Like  other  friends  of  the  institution,  I  deplore  the 
crisis  which  was  precipitated  by  the  legislation  making 
the  co-education  of  white  and  colored  students  unlawful 
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in  Kentucky.  I  have  examined  the  plan  of  readjust- 
ment adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  desire  to 
say  that  I  consider  it  fair  to  all  interests  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  the  best  practical    solution  of  the  problem. 

The  mountaineers,  whom  Berea  first  brought  to 
public  attention,  constitute  a  reserve  force  for  civilizai 
tion,  a  great  mountain  reservoir,  awaiting  only  such 
channels  as  education  can  open  to  flow  into  the  valleys 
of  the  South  with  a  thousand  blessings. 

I    know  of   no    educational    institution   in  the    land 
which    can   render   so   great  a   service  to   our    common 
country,  provided  it  is  adequately  equipped  for  its  work 
of  unique  character  and  singular  value. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Josiah  Strong. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Why  An   Adjustment  Fund 


Since  the  far-famed  "Dartmouth  College  Case"  no 
institution  of  learning  has  encountered  so  strange  a 
crisis  as  that  suddenly  thrust  upon  Berea.  The  school 
began  among  the  antislavery  people  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  1855,  and  after  the  war  they  admitted  colored 
students  like  any  school  outside  the  old  slave  territory. 
No  scandals  resulted,  and  many  colored  teachers  were 
trained. 

Now  a  new  state  law  prohibits  all  schools  from 
receiving  in  the  same  institution  both  white  and  colored 
students.  This  law  represents  a  sentiment  not  to  be 
reasoned  with,  and  separate  schools  have  certain  ad- 
vantages. But  the  adjustment  involves  a  financial  blow 
like  one  occasioned  by  fire  or  earthquake. 

Considering  that  there  is  no  well-equipped  colored 
school  in  Kentucky,  and  regarding  the  implied  con- 
ditions on  which  Berea's  properties  were  acquired,  our 
trustees  are  constrained  to  set  aside  the  income  from 
$200,000  of  our  endowment  and  fixed  properties,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  use  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  people,  and  to  bring  to  pass  the  founding  of 
an  efficient  colored  school  of  the  Hampton  type.  We 
must  strive  to  give  each  race  advantages  equivalant  to  those 
enjoyed  before  the  separation. 

An  Adjustment  Fund  of  $400,000  is  required  to 
meet  the  crisis — half  of  it  to  replace  in  the  mountain 
work  the  funds  sequestered  for  the  colored,  and  the 
other  half  to  supplement  these  funds  by  providing  land, 
buildings  and  equipments  for  a  creditable  and  efficient 
colored  school. 
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A   Colored   School   For   Kentucky 


The  establishment  of  a  new  school  of  any  kind  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly,  or  unadvisedly. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  kind  of  school  contem- 
plated, its  location,  and  like  special  considerations. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  founding  a  new  school,  but 
continuing  in  a  new  form  the  educational  work  for  the 
colored  race  which  is  now  excluded  from  Berea.  Thous- 
ands of  colored  families  have  been  looking  to  Berea  for 
educational  guidance,  and  now  its  doors  are  closed  to 
them. 

And  in  shifting  the  place  and  form  of  the  work  we 
wish  to  secure  all  the  advantages  possible  because  of 
our  freedom  to  choose  the  site  and  to  adapt  the  insti- 
tution to  real  needs  and  modern  ideals. 

The  three  hundred  thousand  colored  people  of 
Kentucky  are  now  without  a  single  institution  of  note. 
The  states  further  south  are  much  better  off,  every  one 
of  the  other  former  slave  states  having  not  one  but  two 
or  three  institutions  for  colored  youth  which  are  of  large 
repute  by  reason  of  their  history,  equipment  and  proved 
efficiency. 

The  $200,000  appropriated  by  Berea  College  for 
this  colored  work  is  mainly  endowment,  and  as  endow- 
ment it  must  remain,  thus  giving  a  steady  force,  and 
saving  the  new  enterprise  from  being  an  abject  beggar 
from  birth.  For  equipment  the  New  School  must  have 
first  of  all  a  large  landed  domain,  to  give  freedom  of 
administration  and  a  good  agricultural  basis.  Several 
buildings,  plain,  substantial,  well  planned,  will  be 
necessary:  A  Woman's  Dormitory  with  boarding  hall 
for  both  men  and  women,  a  Men's  Dormitory,  an  Iudus- 
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trial  Building  with  tools,  etc.,  and  a  School  Building 
containing  offices,  assembly  hall  and  school  rooms. 
Besides  these  there  must  be  a  heat  and  power  plant, 
barns,  walks  and  fences,  and  two  homes,  one  for  white 
teachers  and  the  other  for  colored  teachers.  These  are 
the  necessities. 


FORMER  SLAVE  STATES 
SHOWING  DISTANCE  OF  KENTUCKY  | 

FROM 

HAMPTON  AND  TUSKEGEE 


The  studies  are  to  begin  with  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. We  cannot  instruct  all  the  young  colored  people, 
and  so  we  must  instruct  those  who  will  instruct  others. 
And  every  colored  teacher  must  go  out  as  a  preacher  of 
industry,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas  of    hon- 
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esty  and  thrift.  We  must  not  attempt  too  many  kinds 
of  education,  but  do  whatever  is  undertaken  in  a  thor- 
ough manner.  Such  a  school  will  set  the  standard  for 
the  mass  of  colored  people  through  the  state.  While 
we  shall  not  undertake  at  present  any  collegiate  work  in 
rivalry  to  Fisk  and  like  institutions,  we  shall  be  eager 
to  send  forward  to  the  proper  schools  every  young  per- 
son who  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  courses  of  study 
which  we  do  not  provide. 

A  conference  of   Berea's  colored  graduates   met   in 
Berea   Saturday,  April    4,    and    adopted  the   following: 

Resolutions  of  Approval 


I.  We  hereby  affirm  our  faith  in  President  Frost  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Berea  College  in  the  crisis  that 
face  the  Institution  at  this  time. 

II.  We  record  our  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  his  splendid  pledge  of  $200,000  for  the  Ad- 
justment Fund  of  Berea  College  to  enable  it  to  continue 
its  good  work  under  the  new  conditions,  and  to  President 
Frost  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  in  securing  this  and 
similar  gifts.  In  this,  as  in  his  entire  course  in  relation 
to  the  separation  of  the  races  in  Berea,  he  has  been  earn- 
est, consistent,  devoted  and  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our 
beloved  institution. 

III.  We  place  ourselves  on  record  as  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  plans  of  the  President  and  Trustees,  look- 
ing to  the  organization,  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  a  Negro  School,  Normal,  Academic  and  In- 
dustrial in  character  and  looking  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  College  Department  at  the  proper  time,  and 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possi- 
ble for  this  end. 
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IV.  We  recommend  that  the  Trustees'  Committee  on 
Colored  School  formulate  a  plan  by  which  the  colored  of 
the  state  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  to 
funds  needed.  We  believe  that  with  proper  methods 
and  sufficient  energy  at  least  $50,000.00  could  be  raised 
among    our  people. 

V.  We  hereby  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Berea  of  the  past  was  founded,  and  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  the  time  when  these  shall  pre- 
vail in  our  beloved  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  in  our  approval  of  the  colored  department  in 
any  degree  renounce  these  principles,  but  we  believe  that 
in  this  new  field  of  labor  we  shall  best  subserve  them 
and  thus  hasten  the  day  of  their  realization. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Registrars  Summary  of  Students 


The  number  of  students  from  outside  of  Berea,  those 
who  leave  their  homes  and  come  to  this  place  in  quest  of 
an  education,  has  been  as  follows: 

1893     1895     1897     1899     1901     1903     1905     1907     1908 


179       296       555       444       492       704       724      918  1017 


The  number  in  the  advanced  departments— Collegi- 
ate, Academy,  Normal,  and  Music — has  been — 

1893     1895     1897     1899     1901     1903     1905     1907     190^ 


107       176       206       253       307       317       332       470       508 

The  attendance  each  term  fluctuates  forvarious  rea- 
sons.     The  following  is  the  record  for  recent  years: 

1893      1897     1901      1903      1905      1907      1908 


Fall,  127       286       346       407       378  509  602 

Winter,  278       576       672       850       736  956  966 

Spring,  339       409       509.      496       504  644  627 

Analysis  of  Attendance. 


From   Berea 


Colored 
White 


1893 

1897 

1901 

1903 

1905 

1907 

1908 

46 

6l 

87 

61 

129 

l8o 

235 

212 

138 

179 

133* 

136 

83 

108 

"3 

20 

06 

67 

90 

90 

108 

in 

23 

l76 

317 

501 

634 

810 

906 

From  outside     f  ^forfd  . 

Berea  ]  %•  %>"// 

(5.  White 

354       596       814       977        862      1097      1 150 

Colored  students  assisted  to  attend  other  schools 55  78         56 

Colored  School  (Public)  assisted  in  Berea 84         83  85 

1001      1258      1291 
Officers  and  instructors 26         43         45  56  65  64 


*In  previous  years  many  students  from  other  places  were  catalogued  as 
from  Berea. 
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Collegiate 
Department 


Academy 


Normal 


Model 
Schools 


Applied 
Science 
and 
Apprentice 


Classification  1 907-1 908 

C  Senior 10 

j  Junior 4 

Sophomore 21 


^Freshman  and  Special 34 


69 


f  General    40 

-j  Preparatory 131 

[_  Commercial 27 

\  Fourth  Year 4 

J  Third  Year ,    23 

j  Second  Year 37 

[_  First  Year  and  Special . .  .  .• 167 


C  Eighth  Gr'd.  172 
Sixth  Grade. .  106 
Fourth  Grade  53 
First  &  Second  37 


Seventh  Gr'd.  134 
Fifth  Grade.  102 
Third  Grade.  23 
Night  School.    29 


Applied  Science 5 

Apprentice:                 Bricklaying..  9 

Carpentry....    33     Nursing 6 

Printing 21 


-{  Industrial: 
Farm  Work. 


Cook.  &  Sew.  182 

Sloyd 385 

Housework . .  106 
Woodwork  . .    84 

Library 19 

Special  Work  59 
Band 36 


231 


627 


207 

Laundry 103 

Janitors 117 

Garden 125 

Choral 245 

Music  -j  Harmonia ....  124 

^Orchestra 15 

Different  Students 

Young  Men 732 

Young  Women 418 

1 150 

Berea  Colored  Students  at  other  Institutions    |^ 

Young  Men 78 

Young  Women 63  ^ 

Total 1291 
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APPENDIX  D 


Speakers  from  Abroad 


1907 — 1908 

Oct.  —  Hon.  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Ashland,    Ky.     Political    Address. 
Mr.  J.  L.  McCoy,    Lexington,    Ky.     Political    Address. 
Pres.  Chas.  A.  Blanchard,  Wheaton,  111.     "Materialistic  Trend  of  Edu- 
cation."    "Sowing  the  .Soul  with  Corn."     "Dreams  and  Visions." 
Nov. — Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston,    Oberlin,    Ohio.     Lecture.     "Norway  and   the 
Midnight    Sun."      "Character  Building." 
John  Grant  Newman,  D.  D.,   Wyoming,  Ohio.    Thanksgiving  Address. 
"The    Riches  of    God." 
Dec. — Pres.  J.  K.  Taylor,   Winchester,    Ky.     Anti-Saloon   Address. 

Miss  Carrie   Barge,  Delaware,  Ohio.     Address.     "Work  of  Young  Peo- 
ples' Christian  Societies." 
Jan. —  Mr.  Totten,    Columbus,   Ohio.     "An  Evening  of   Magic." 
Feb. — Rev.  Milford   H.    Lyon,  Wheaton,    111.     17  Sermons. 
Catherine    Ridgeway,  Chicago,  111.  Readings. 

Rev.   Chas.    Sumner  Brown,    Cincinnati,   Ohio.      Washington's    Birth- 
day   Address. 
Mar.— Mrs.  J.  A.    R.    Rogers,    Woodstock,  111.      "The  Early    Berea."      "Wo- 
man's   Influnce." 
Mr.  E.  G.    Routzhan.    Tuberculosis  Exhibition. 
Rev.  James  Watt  Raine,    Riverhead,    N.   Y.,     Reading— "Merchant   of 

Venice." 
Mr.  R.  V.  Taylor,     University    of  Va.     Address.     "Students    Volunteer 

Movement." 
Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,   Columbia  University.     Two  Addresses. 
Apr.— Mr.  James  H.  Moore,     Welchburg,  Ky.  Moving  Pictures. 

Miss    Emily    Sinclair,     State    Secretary.    Address— "Young   Woman's 

Christian   Association    Work." 
International    Sec.     Weatherford.       Two    Addresses.     "Young   Men's 

Christian    Association   Work." 
Enos.  A.  Mills,  Estes  Park,  Colo.     "Fascination  of  Forestry." 
May — Supt.  O.J.  Kern,  Rockford,  111.     Two  addresses  on  "Rural  Education." 
Pres.  Herbert   E.   Welch,   D.   D.,   Delaware,   Ohio.     Address.     "Higher 

Education,  for  Success  and  for  Service." 
Josiali   Strong,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Two  addresses  on  the  "Signs 

of  the  Times." 
Choir  Avondale  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  solo   parts  in  "The 

Messiah." 
Rev.  Samuel   H.  Howe,   D.  D.,   Norwich,  Conn.     Address  to   Christian 
Societies. 
June — Rev.  John  L-  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  Hudson,  O.     Address  to  Literary  Societies. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Auburn,  Me.     Commencement  address. 
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Calendar  1908— 1909 


Sept.  15,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  1(5,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  3,  Saturday, 
Oct.  31,  Saturday, 
Nov.  86,  Thursday, 

Dec.  1 1 ,  Friday, 
Dee.  21,  Monday, 
During  the  term, 
Dec.  23,  Wednesday, 


Reception  by  Student  Christian  Societies,  7:30  p.  m. 

Fall  Term  opens,  8.00  a.  m. 

Mountain  Day  Excursion. 

Departmental  Socials,  7:30  p.  m. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Worship,    10:30  a.    111.,  Sports, 

3  p.  m.,  General  Socials,  7  p.  m. 
Visitors'  Day  for  Model  Schools. 
Christmas  Concert,  7  p.  m. 
Three  Lyceum  Lectures. 
Fall  Term  closes:    Exhibition,  7  p.  m. 


Dec.  24  —Jan.  5,     Holiday  Recess. 


Jan.  5,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  6,  Wednesday. 
Jan.  15,  Friday, 

Jan.  28,  Thursday, 
Feb.  17,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  22,  Monday, 

During;  the  term, 
March  31,  Wednesday, 
April  6,   Friday, 

April  14,  Wednesday, 
May  7,  Tuesday, 
May  18,  Tuesday, 
May  2  7,  Thursday, 
May  30,  Sunday 
June  4,  Friday, 
June  5,  Saturday, 
June  6,  Sunday, 

June  7,  Monday, 
June  7,  8,  Mon.  &Tues. 
June  8,  Tuesday, 
June  9,  Wednesday, 
During  the  term, 


Reception  by  Student  Christian   Societies,  7  p.  m. 

Winter  term  opens,  8.00  a.  m. 

Debate  between  Phi  Delta  and  Alpha  Zeta  Liter- 
ary Societies,  7  p.  m. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Concert  by  College  Rand,  7:30  p.  m. 

Washington's  Rirthday — Patriotic  address,  10:30  a. 
m., Socials,  3  p.m.,  Mountain  Congress,  7:30p.m. 

Protracted  meetings.     Three  Lyceum  Lectures. 

Winter  Term  ends,  Spring  Term  opens,  9.25  a.  m. 

Competitive  Exhibition — Women's  Literary  Soci- 
eties.    Upper  Chapel,  7:30  p.  m. 

Dr.  Pearson's  Birthday.     Assembly,  10:30  a.  m. 

Debate  between  Junior  Literary  Societies,  7:30  p.  m. 

Model  Schools  Exhibition,  7:30  p.  m. 

Field  Day. 

Memorial  Day. 

Anniversary:  Literary  Societies,  7:30  p.  m. 

Academy  Exhibition,  7:30  p.  m. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  10.45  a.  m. 

Address  before  Religious  Societies,  7.30    p.  m. 

Concert  by  Harmonia  .Society,  7:30  p.  m. 

Oral  Examinations. 

Address  before  Literary  Societies,  7:30  p.  m. 

Commencement,  9  a.  m. 

One  Lyceum  Lecture. 


Sept.  1  5,  Wednesday 


June  10— Sept.  15,    Summer  Vacation. 
1909 1910 

Fall  Term  opens,  8.00  a.  n 


Alumni  Association. — Triennial  Reunion  1910. 

President— Edward  F.  White,  '81,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Secretary— Ellis  C.  Seale,  '04,  Berea,  Ky. 
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Board  of  Trustees 


Rev.  Wm.  Goodell  Frost,    Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  LL 

Samuel  G.   Hanson,  -  -     Berea,     Ky. 

Rkv.  Percy  S.  Grant,  D. D.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
*Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Wright,  D.D.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Rev.  James  Bond,  D.   D.,    Williamsburg,  Ky. 

J.  Cleveland  Cady,  LL.  D.,  Netv  York,  N.  Y. 
James  W.  Bullock.  -  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  A.   E.  Thomson,    D.  P.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Bishop  Wm.  F.  McDowell,  D.D.,  Chicago, III. 

Wm.    R.  Belknap,  -      -         Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  III. 
John  R.  Rogers,       -  -       Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Wm.   C.    Proctor,       -        -  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hon.  Wm.  Hern  don,         -  Lancaster,  Ky. 

Theodore  H.  Curtis,  -  -  Louisville,  Ky. 
Hon.  Guy  Ward  Mai.lon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  Herberts.  Johnson, D.  D.  ,Boston,Mass. 

Edwin  R.  Stearns, 
Harlan  P.  Lloyd,  LL.  D 
Harvey  E.  Fisk 
E.  Mithoff  Nicholas, 


D.,   Pres. 


Herbert  A.  Wilder, 
Hon.  Curtis  F.   Burnam, 
D.  B.  Meacham, 


Wyoming,   O. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,    N.  Y. 

Columbus,    O. 

Newton,  Mass. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,    O. 


Terms 
Kxpire 
in  1909. 


Terms 
Kxpire 
in  1910. 


Terms 

Expire 
ini9i] 


Terms 
Kxpire 
in  1912. 


Terms 
Kxpire 
in  1913. 


Terms 
Kxpire 
in  1914. 


T.  J.  Osborne,   Treasurer,  Will  C.  Gamble, 
Burleigh  E.  Cartmell,  A.B.,  Assistant 


Secretary, 
Treasurer. 


Investment  Committee. — Edwin  R.  Stearns,  Guy 
Ward  Mallon,  D.  B.  Meacham,  Wm.  R.  Belknap, 
Harvey  E.    Fisk. 

Prudential  Committee.  —  (Management  of  financial 
affairs  apart  from  investments)  Wm.  G.  Frost,  Samuel 
G.  Hanson,  T.  J.  Osborne,  Will  C.  Gamble,  A.  E. 
Thomson.      Meets  Wednesday  night. 

^Deceased. 
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GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 

AUDITORS 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  350  BROADWAY, 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  March  7th,  1907. 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:- 

The  Baker-Vawter  Company  begs  to  state  that  at 
various  times  it  has  audited  the  accounts  of  Berea  Col- 
lege, so  as  to  cover  all  its  transactions  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  to  be  fully  informed  of  its  financial  history, 
business  methods  and  administration. 

We  are  thus  made  able  unqualifiedly  to  recom- 
mend Berea  College  to  the  confidence  of  intending  don- 
ors, and  to  state  that  we  regard  its  management  as 
eminently  sound  both  as  regards  efficiency  and  economy. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  institution  which  excels  it 
in  these  important  particulars. 

In  particular,  its  endowment  funds  have  been  so 
wisely  invested,  and  such  careful  accounts  have  been 
kept  of  every  gift  for  endowment,  for  buildings,  or  for 
other  special  purpose,  that  it  is  our  belief  that  every 
dollar  given  for  a  permanent  use  is  now  intact,  and  do- 
ing the  work  for  which  it  was  given. 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY. 


NOTE: — Auditing  for  the  present  year  has  been  deterred  to  a    later  dale. 


Books  About  The  South. 


THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  #2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.  Postage,  13c. 

A  HERO  IN  HOMESPUN  (Out  of  print;  few  copies  left.) 
By  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Berea  College,  class 
of  '85.  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard,  392  pages 
cloth,  $1.50.  Postage  13c.  An  historical  novel, 
depicting  the  loyalty  of  the  Southern  Mountaineer. 

PINE  KNOT(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  By  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Barton,  D.  D.,  Berea  College,  class  of  '85.  Illus- 
trated, 360  pages;  cloth,  $1.50.  Postage  10c.  A 
tale  of  mountain  life  and  the  civil  war. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,  $1.50     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 

&  Co.)By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Postage  6c.  "A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostels." 

Any  of  the  above  books    sent    to   your   address   on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE  TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


Governor    Willson    to   Andrew   Carnegie 

STATE  OF   KENTUCKY 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

FRANKFORT 
Augustus  E.  Willson 
Governor 

January  31,  1908. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  of  your  pledge 
of  $200,000  toward  the  $400,000  Adjustment  Fund  need- 
ed by  Berea  College,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  wisest  helps  that  it  is  possible  to  give. 

I  have  visited  Berea  often  and  know  many  of  its 
teachers  and  graduates.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  schools  in  all  the  world.  It  serves  people  about 
the  purest  in  descent  from  British  ancestors  in  this 
whole  land,  and  the  work  has  been  done  so  unselfishly, 
so  untiringly  and  so  earnestly  that  it  has  grown  to  very 
great  usefulness.  I  believe  that  $1,000  in  Berea  goes  five 
times  as  far  as  $1,000  in  almost  any  other  school  that  I 
have  known. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Berea  and  a  deep 
interest  in  its  plan  to  establish  a  colored  school  of  the 
Hampton  type  somewhere  in  Kentucky.  The  necessity 
of  separation  was  a  great  blow  to  the  school,  but  it  met 
the  case  bravely.  You  have  done  a  noble  act  in  helping 
them  toward  the  adjustment  fund  by  this  splendid  pledge. 

No  man  can  have  a  key  to  a  larger  deposit  box  in  the 
great  safety  vaults  of  the  hereafter  than  you  have  in  the 
pledge  to  Berea. 

Yours  truly, 

Augustus  E.  Willson. 


c 
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"Right  Now" 


"A  PREFERRED  BENEVOLENCE" 


BEREA  COLLEGE 


A\oiintain  Region 

-■  of  the;6 

rScijth' 


asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln's  Kin). 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN! 

These  robust,  capable  people  are 
Americans— many  uSons  of  the  Rev- 
olution"— were  loyal  to  the  Union; 
but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Work, '  'Extension  Lecturers"  on  Horse- 
back, etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation. 

Non-sectarian.  Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and  "extension  work." 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  "effective  helper." 

Every  "sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wm.  GOODELL  FROST,  LL.D.,  Berea,  Ky. 


A  SPECIAL  EMERGENCY  now  exists.  Founded  among:  anti-slavery 
southerners,  Berea  admitted  colored  students  like  a  northern  school. 
This  is  now  prohibited  by  law  and  the  school  must  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  separate  provision  for  the  colored. 


Make  money  orders  payable  to  THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treas. 

Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky. 
In  bequests  use  the  corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 


YOUNG  MOUNTAINEER  AT  HOME 
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The  Hon.  Seth  Low  made  two  campaign  speeches 
in  Kentucky,  one  in  Richmond,  and  one  in  Berea  where 
1500  mountaineers  listened  to  his  calm,  clear  statements 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  visited  the  College  Sunday 
morning  and  gave  a  wonderful  address  to  the  students 
and  Faculty  on    the    World's    Movement  toward  Peace. 

The  feud  spirit  still  surviving  in  Kentucky  mount- 
ains had  an  amusing  manifestation  in  connection  with  a 
recent  funeral.  An  old  man  was  thrown  from  his  wagon 
and  killed.  His  son  rode  fifty  miles  to  a  railroad  station 
and  telegraphed  to  a  brother  near  Berea:  "Father  is 
killed;  come  at  once."  The  brother  knew  of  the 
enmities  of  the  old  man  and  supposed  he  had  been  killed 
by  some  one  of  the  opposing  faction.  He  telegraphed 
to  two  other  brothers,  called  upon  a  cousin  and  an  old 
neighbor  living  near  him,  and  all  three  took  their  guns 
and  started  for  the  scene  of  action.  The  next  day  they 
arrived  at  the  railroad  station  nearest  their  home,  and 
met  the  two  Other  brothers  with  their  relatives.  In  all 
eleven  armed  men  had  rallied  to  avenge  the  father's 
death!  Then  they  learned  the  facts,  and  a  part  of  them 
turned  back  to  "resume  the  pursuits  of  peace,"  while 
the  rest  went  on  and  quietly  attended  the  funeral! 

Rev.  Wilbert  L.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
author  of  The  Country  Town,  and  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Rural  Betterment,  has 
just  spent  a  week  at  Berea,  with  Mrs.  Anderson,  making 
several  excursions  into  the  mountains,  and  giving  three 
very  important  addresses,  two  to  the  students  and  one 
to  the  Faculty. 
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Rev.  Jas.  P.  Faulkner,  brother  of  Judge  Faulkner 
of  Barboursville,  Ky.,  and  sometime  President  of  Union 
College,  has  entered  the  service  of  Berea  as  Superin- 
tendent of  its  Extension  Work.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  little  daughter  he  is  to  visit  the  more  remote 
counties    of    the    Mountain   Region,    giving    addresses 


PROF.  FAULKNER     AND  FAMILY 

upon  Good  Citizenship,  Education  for  Farm  and  Home, 
and  the  like.  This  is  a  special  educational  adaptation 
original  with  Berea,  and  Prof.  Faulkner,  with  his  early 
experiences  as  a  mountain  boy,  followed  by  studies  at 
Boston  University  and  Harvard,  seems  peculiarly  fitted 
to  make  it  splendidly  effective. 

The  mountain  people  are  good  listeners.  Again 
and  again  when  Pres.  Frost  has  revisited  some  remote 
valley  after  an  interval  of  years  he  has  found  persons 
who  could  repeat  almost  exactly  the  things  he  said  on 
the  previous  occasion! 
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MOUNTAIN  LIFE  AS  IT  IS 


The  vast  mountain  region  of  the  south  is  slowly 
coming  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  America.  The  geologists  found  out  about  it 
years  ago.  The  historians  knew  about  its  edges — the 
people  who  came  out  of  its  mysterious  depths,  with 
their  cave-made  powder  to  help  General  Jackson  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  « 'loyal  Tennesseeans" 
who  found  utterance  in  the  shrill  voice  of  "Parson 
Brownlow"  in  '61.  The  speculators  are  getting  hold 
of  it  as  a  place  for  investment  in  coming  lumber  camps 
and  coal  mines.  And  several  story  writers  have  ex- 
ploited it  as  a  source  of  literary  material. 

Let  us  make  our  investigations  in  a  more  sympathetic 
spirit.  "The  country  is  the  people,"  and  we  will 
concern  ourselves  with  these  isolated  kinsmen  and 
fellow  countrymen  of  ours  whose  homes  are  in  this  re- 
mote upland  realm.      What  is  their  life  and  heart? 

We  must  all  be  judged  somewhat  by  our  externals, 
and  the  outer  aspects  of  the  mountaineer's  life  are 
primitive  and  poor.  But  as  we  become  familiar  with 
his  circumstances,  we  find  them  not  devoid  of  comfort 
and  even  culture. 

To  one  familiar  with  American  history,  or  the 
traditions  of  any  of  our  "old  families",  it  is  soon  re- 
vealed that  the  mountaineers  are  living  in  the  pioneer, 
colonial  fashion.  Their  outward  circumstances  differ 
from  our  own  in  the  absence  of  the  improved,  the  "new- 
fangled," and  the  distinctly  modern  appliances.  As  our 
grandfathers  lived  in  western  New  York  when  that  was 
a  frontier,  so  the  mountaineers  are  living  now.  Their 
travel  is  measured  by  the  endurance    of  oxen    or    horse 
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flesh,  and  their  thoughts  are  not  disturbed  by  all  the  rush 
of  modern  life. 

Take  the  conditions  of  country  life  anywhere,  and 
intensify  them  many  degrees,  and  you  will  have  moun- 
tain life  as  it  passes  on  today  in  the  pine  scented 
atmosphere  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  great  Smoky 
Mountains.  It  must  often  and  often  be  stated  that  the 
mountaineers  are  not  the  "poor  whites."  "Poor  white 
trash"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  unfortunate  people 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  owning  neither  land 
nor  slaves.  The  mountaineer  is  a  colonial  survival, 
with  all  the  pride  and  self  respect  which  belongs  to  a 
land-holder;  and  his  lack  of  worldly  superfluities, 
rather  than  otherwise,  contributes  to  his  noble  inde- 
pendence of  spirit. 

But  all  this  must  be  found  out  by  sympathetic  ap- 
proaches, for  our  mountain  friend  is  reserved,  shy,  not 
to  say  suspicious,  and  often  appears  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  his  first  contact  with    "furriners." 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  pioneer  conditions,  we 
have  remoteness  from  markets  and  a  corresponding 
shift  in  farm  activities,  many  of  the  oldfashioned 
household  manufactures-soap,  sorghum  molasses  ("long 
sweetenin' ")  and  the  beautiful  products  of  the  fireside 
industries — surviving.  Ready  money  is  scarce,  and 
to  be  gotten  mainly  from  forest  products,  where  there 
are  streams  to  float  the  logs,  and  from  cattle — a  crop 
that  can  walk  to  market! 

Such  a  community  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
as  on  the  old  New  York  or  Ohio  frontier,  naturally  rears 
large  families,  and  has  a  much  intensified  family  life  and 
family  feeling.  Parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  much  shut  in  to  their  own  society,  and  the 
feeling  of  the   clan   grows.     Many    of    the    artificialties 
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and    conventionalties    of    life    are    quite    powerless    to 
assert  themselves  in  these  isolated  valleys. 

The  fight  with  nature  is  still  of  a  primative  order. 
A  tree  is  an  enemy.  We  find  great  "deadenings" — 
fields  where  the  trees  have  been  girdled  and  left  stand- 
ing in  ghastly  nakedness  so  that  the  little  bull  tongue 
plow  may  scratch  the  soil  between  them,  and  the  sun 
shine  in  to  mature  the  crop.  Much  skill  is  shown  in 
plowing  in  such  fashion  as  not  to  leave  the  soil  unduly 
exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  heavy  southern  torrents. 
The  fight  with  briars  and  bushes  is  a  hard  one,  and 
you  may  see  the  whole  family  afield — father,  mother, 
boys  and  girls — not  to  be  pitied,  but  rather  congratulat- 
ed on  a  toil  at    once    so    sociable   and  so  healthful. 

Out  of  this  intense  family   feeling  grows   the    feud. 
In  a  sparce  population  the  government  fails    to    inspire 
either  confidence  or  dread,  and    when  a    man,  is,-  killed, 
by  some  drunken  bully,  the  impulse    is    strong   for    the 
"next  of  kin"  to  take  justice  into  his  own  hands. 

The  antiquarain  finds  endless  interest  in  the  British 
survivals  which  are  readily  traced  when  one  begins  an 
intelligent  search.  Here  is  the  pattern  in  a  "bed  kiver" 
which  you  have  seen,  perhaps,  in  English  tapestry,  and 
which  must  have  been  transmitted  from  mother  to 
daughter  for  two  or  more  centuries.  Here  is  a  snatch 
of  song  that  you  will  not  easily  find  in  a  book,  but 
which  harks  back  to  circumstances  of  English  town  life 
quite  remote  from  the  experience  of  the  singer.  Profes- 
sor Shaler,  of  Harvard,  once  found  a  man  in  Wise 
County,  Virginia,  hunting  with  an  English  cross-bow! 
Of  course  he  owned  a  rifle,  as  well,  but  powder  was 
hard  to  get,  and  he  had  not  lost  the  tradition  of  the  art 
by  which  the  famous  cross-bow  had  been  made  among 
his  British    forebears.     We    say    British    because    the 
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Scotch  and  English  strains  are  everywhere  mingled  in 
the  moutains.  The  traveller  stopping  at  a  lonely  cot- 
tage may  hear  the  mother  quiet  an  unruly  child  by  say- 
ing— "Behave  now,  son,  or  Clavers  will  get  you!"  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  woman  knows  anything  of  the 
bogey  she  thus  conjurs  up  to  "haud  the  wretch  in  order, " 
but  she  is  really  referring  to  Claverhouse,  the  Scotch 
rough  rider  who  harried  the  Covenanters  in  ancient  days! 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  learn  about  life 
in  the  mountains  is  that  Applachian  America  contains 
all  grades  of  society.  They  are  clad  much  alike,  and  all 
are  sufficiently  primitive  to  the  gaze  of  an  outsider,  but 
the  distinctions  are  real  and  keenly  felt.  Every  county 
has  its  aristocracy — its  select  families  that  hold  them- 
selves quite  apart  from  the  common  when  it  comes  to 
marriages,  and  higher  social  functions.  Far  below  the 
land-owners  are  the  renters.  The  mountains  have  their 
share  of  idleness,  and  of  crime,  but  the  vices  of  the 
mountains  are  largely  of  the  Homeric  type  which  are 
really  less  corrupting  than  the  sins  of  a  more  artificial 
condition.  In  general,  the  sins  of  ignorance  and  child- 
ishness leave  larger  grounds  for  hope  than  the  sins 
which  are  committed  against  light  and  privilege. 

A  large  number,  then,  of  the  conditions  for  physical 
and  moral  well-being  are  present  in  abundance  in  these 
mountain  homes,  and  one  who  looks  may  find  a  great 
army  of  young  people,  ruddy,  modest,  natural,  and  un- 
spoiled. A  slight  element  of  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance may  bring  out  the  local  initiative,  and  transform 
these  highland  communities  into  something  like  the 
Cloudland  pictured  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  "Oldtown  Folks" 
or  the  Drumtochty  of  Ian  Maclaren.* 

The  attention  of  thinking  people  is  turned  renewedly 

*See  groups  of  Berea  singers  on  pages  24  and  25.  These  groups  con- 
tain a  few  students  not  of  mountain  birth,  but  we  defy  any  stranger  to  pick 
them  out  by  their  faces! 
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towards  rural  life.  The  city  is,  undoubtedly,  the  great 
phenomenon  of  our  times,  the  culmination  of  invention, 
and  of  progress,  but  it  can  never  be  all  of  civilization. 
"The  king  himself  is  served  from  the  field,"  and  thus 
far  in  history  the  majority  of  kingly  men  have  been  born 
in  rural  homes.  The  proportion  of  population  in  city 
and  in  country  may  vary,  but  there  will  always  be  a  large 
part,  and  an  indispensable  part  of  our  people  whose 
homes  will  be  where  the  streams  are  flowing,  and  the 
birds  are  singing,  and  the  silences  of  nature  still  hold 
sway.  And  this  rural  element  in  the  nation  will  steady 
its  thought,  and  rest  its  nerve,  and  furnish  ever  fresh 
supplies  of  energy. 

Scotland  and  Switzerland  are  two  mountain  coun- 
tries in  the  old  world  which  have  had  a  constant  and 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  progress  of  Europe.  And  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Scotch  counties  where 
education  received  its  largest  impetus  years  ago,  and 
those  in  which  no  such  early  influence  was  exerted. 
The  same  difference  obtains  between  different  cantons  in 
Switzerland.  In  both  cases  the  fame  of  the  country 
rests  upon  only  a  portion  of  its  territory,  that  portion 
in  which  moral  and  educational  ideals  have  been  planted 
and  fostered. 

Now  Appalachian  America  stands  central  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It  embraces  a  vast 
area  which  will  always  be  rural.  The  greater  portion  of 
its  territory,  unless  it  shall  be  turned  to  utter  waste  and 
desert,  will  be  permanently  clothed  in  forests,  and 
among  these  forests,  on  the  arable  tracts,  and  as  forest 
rangers,  guardians,  and  harvesters,  will  live  a  rural 
people  upon  whom  the  country  will  depend  through  all 
coming  time  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  character, 
virtue,  and  talent. 
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Just  as  surely  as  it  is  necessary  for  New  York  City 
to  take  thought  for  the  condition  of  the  far  off  springs 
which  afford  its  water  supply,  so  surely  is  it  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  patriotic  Christianity  for  the  richer  and 
more  advanced  portions  of  the  country  to  take  thought 
for  the  condition  of  Appalachian  America. 
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The  various  problems  of  city  life  have  received,  in 
recent  years,  careful  attention.  The  adverse  liabilities 
of  a  city  population  have  been  studied  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  remedial  processes  have  been 
discovered  and  accepted,  and  relief  is  in  actual  progress. 

Regarding  rural  life,  the  case  is  different.  Its  evils 
have  seemed  less  acute,  and  certainly  they  have  been 
less  obtrusive;  and  yet  just  as  the  world  is  suddenly 
wakening  to  a  sense  of  real  danger  in  the  destruction  of 
our  forests,  so  there  is  a  feeling  of  justifiable  alarm 
over  the  waste  and  loss  in  rural  life. 

Berea  College  is  one  of  many-institutions  whose  work 
touches  the  questions  pertaining  to  rural  betterment, 
but  it  occupies  a  conspicuous  position,  and  in  many 
respects  one  which  is  really  unique.  In  most  schools 
the  rural  element  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  relative  size  and 
importance — at  Berea   the  rural  element  is  the  controling 
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interest.  All  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  rural  life  are 
intensified  to  the  last  degree  in  our  southern  mountains. 
Berea,  more  than  any  other  institution,  has  devoted  itself 
to  these  peculiar  needs,  and  there  is  gathered  on  her  cam- 
pus perhaps  the  largest  body  of  distinctively  country  boys 
and  girls  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  brief  description  of 
Berea's  program  for  improvement  of  social  conditions 
throughout  Appalachian  America  will  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  no  accident  which  led 
President  Frost  to  select  Berea  as  the  place  at  which  a 
commanding  work  for  the  southern  mountains  might  be 
established.  It  is  near  enough  the  north  to  secure  some 
attendance  of  northern  students  which  will  give  it  a 
national  character,  and  it  is  located  among  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers  who  by  all  testimony  are  more  promising 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  eight  southern  states 
which  contribute  territory  to  Appalachian  America. 

In  the  second  place,  Berea  has  entered  upon  her 
great  task  quite  free  from  conventional  bias.  "We  wish  to 
do  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  whether  it  is  in  the 
way  of  conventional  college  training,  or  though  normal, 
industrial,  or  other  lines,"  is  the  Berea  watchword. 
Founded  by  anti-slavery  southerners,  before  the  war, 
Berea  suffered  with  the  mountaineers  in  their  loyalty 
through  that  great  contest,  and  has  a  well  earned  place 
in  their  confidence  and  affection. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  Berea  is  called  a 
college.  It  has,  indeed,  a  Collegiate  Department  which 
is  vitally  important  for  its  general  scheme,  but  Berea  is 
really  a  group  of  schools,  so  that  to  avoid  the  preten- 
tious title  of  university  its  friends  are  often  constrained 
to  speak  of  it  as  "the  Institution." 

To  understand  Berea,  one  might  well  begin  with  its 
Normal    Department.      "If    we    cannot    teach    all    the 
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mountaineers,  let  us  teach  their  teachers."  Public 
schools  in  the  mountain  region  are  conducted  through 
the  summer  and  fall,  covering  from  four  to  six  months. 
This  arrangement,  which  contradicts  all  our  precon- 
ceived notions,  is  really  a  sensible  one.  Farm  work  is 
out  of  the  way  by  July,  and  then  comes  the  period  of 
good  roads  and  warm  weather,  favorable  for  the  child- 
ren's attendance.  The  law  in  Kentucky  is  wisely  drawn 
in  such  fashion  as  to  give  the  support  of  teachers  out  of 
a  state  fund  so  that  the  richer  portions  of  the  state  aid 
the  poorer  portions.  Berea's  Normal  Department 
carries  its  chief  classes  through  the  winter  and  spring 
terms,  so  that  a  great  army  of  young  people  teach 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  attend  school  at  Be- 
rea  through  the  winter  and  spring.  This  process  taxes 
their  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost,  keeping  them  at 
work  nearly  eleven  months  in  the  year,  but  it  leavens  the 
country  rapidly.  What  they  learn  in  the  .winter  they 
teach  in  the  summer,  and 
what  they  feel  the  need  of 
in  their  summer  teaching 
they  learn  the  following 
winter. 

At  the  head  of  this  great 
department  is  John  Wirt 
Dinsmore,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
who  had  important  experi- 
ence in  public  school  work 
in  the  west,  and  whose  prac- 
tical little  book  on  '  -Teach- 
ing a  District  School"  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  the 
American  Book  Company. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  undertaken  by    Berea's 


JOHN  W   DINSMORE,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  Normal  Department 
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CHAS.    D.  LEWIS,  B.  Ped. 
Elementary  Science 


Normal    Department    we    may    cite    the    instruction    in 
elementary    science.      Prof.    Lewis,      graduate     of    the 

Kentucky  State  College  at 
Lexington,  and  later  a  stu- 
dent at  northern  universities, 
is  giving  his  life  to  the  great 
task  of  making  geography 
and  physiology  and  nature 
study  more  fruitful  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  Model  Schools  would 
naturally  be  a  department 
of  the  Normal,  but  circum- 
stances have  made  them  co- 
ordinate and  even  greater. 
The  Model  Schools  con- 
tain the  students  who  are  pursuing  the  common  branches, 
and  are  divided  into  Junior 
and  Senior  grades.  The 
Junior  grades  consist  of 
children  from  Berea  and  vi- 
cinity who  are  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  reside  with 
their  parents.  These  pupils 
are  under  the  instruction  of 
model  teachers  so  that  their 
schoolrooms  are  available 
for  observation  and  practice 
work  on  the  part  of  the 
normal  students.  The  Sen- 
ior grades,  however,  are 
something  different.  Here 
are     several    hundred  young        TH°S  ■  fA-  ?™A*D?'  B/  S" 

J  b  Supt.  of  Model  Schools 
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people,  sons  and  daughters  of  leading  and  enterprising 
families,  who  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  real 
life,  but  who  have  not  yet  completed  the  so-called  com- 
mon branches.  Coming  to  Berea,  and  finding  a  place 
in  the  Model  Schools,  they  are  receiving  what  is  to  them 
a  truly  liberal  education.  They  receive  many  of  the  same 
advantages  which  come  to  college  students  at  the  great 
universities.  They  have  the  benefits  of  residence  in  an 
academic  town,  they  conduct  literary  societies,  and 
enjoy  the  social  contact  which  is  so  large  an  element  in 
a  college  course.  Berea  teaches  them  what  they  need 
of  the  common  branches,  but  it  teaches  these  common 
branches,  not  as  to  children,  but  as  to  men  and  women. 
There  is,  probably,  as  much  mental  expansion  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  physical  geography  as  from 
geology,  from  higher  arithmetic  as  from  astronomy; 
and  combined  with  the  common  branches  are  music, 
drawing,  and  adapted  forms  of  manual  training. 

Many  of  these  Model  School  pupils  will  pass  into 
the  Academy  and  College,  or  into  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment. Others  remain  only  a  few  terms,  and  are  called 
back  to  their  homes  by  the  necessities  of  their  families; 
and  they  go,  not,  indeed,  as  graduates,  but  as  changed 
young  people.  The  mountains  will  be  ruled  for  decades 
to  come  by  men  who  have  studied  very  little  beyond  the 
common  branches,  but  they  will  cherish  for  their 
children  of  the  next  generation  an  ambition  for  educa- 
tion such  as  their  fathers  never  knew. 

When  it  comes  to  the  industries,  Berea  has  selected 
those  which  are  especially  adapted  to  its  peculiar  field. 
The  fundamental  industry  is  agriculture,  and  even  the 
girls  have  their  lessons  in  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 
Next  comes  home  science  for  the  girls.  At  the  begin- 
ning mountain  girls  were  very  suspicious  of  this  depart- 
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ment.      ''They  did  not  go   to  school   to  learn  what  they 
knew  at  home."      But  long   ago    this   reluctance  disap- 


* 


THE  CHAPEly 

peared.      Sewing,    cooking,    and    nursing    are    as  much 

desired  as  music,  or  "book  studies." 

And  then  comes  woodwork.  We  are  in  the  country 
where  oak,  black  walnut,  hick- 
ory, poplar,  and  other  fine 
woods  have  abounded,  and 
will,  we  hope,  abound  through 
all  coming  time.  The  great 
College  Chapel,  with  its  oak 
ceiling,  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  students'  industry 
and  skill. 

In  undertaking  to  "do 
what  needs  to  be  done"  for 
the  mountain  people,  Berea 
has  been  constrained  to  es- 
tablish    a    department     of 

robt.  h.  cowuy,  a.  b.,  m.  d.,     hygiene.        Dr.      Cowley    is 

Hygiene 
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physician  in  charge,  and  his  physical  examinations,  and 
personal  investigations  of  conditions  in  the  mountains 
will  tell  for  the  physical  wellbeing  of  multitudes  far 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Miss  Moore  is  superintendent  of  our  little  hospital 
which  has  proved  an  immense  blessing  in  many  ways. 
It  affords  a  sense  of  security  to 
parents  who  hesitate  to  send 
their  children  far  from  home 
when  mails  are  infrequent  and 
uncertain,  and  it  affords  train- 
ing to  a  number  of  young  women 
in  the  elemeuts  of  nursing. 

The  project  for  a  new 
hospital  was  started  before  the 
adjustment  trouble  came  up. 
While  the  funds  have  not 
been  secured  need  and  faith 
had  their  way  and  a  wing 
of  this  new  hospital  has  been 
erected  during  the  past  summer, 

and  will  be  occupied  in  the  winter  term.  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  annex  for  measles  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  Our  students  coming  so  largely 
from  isolated  homes  have  never  been  exposed  to  these 
common  ailments,  and  a  hundred  cases  of  measles 
seriously  interrupt  school  work! 

Berea's  originality  in  "Extension  Work"  is  well 
known,  and  the  coming  of  Prof.  Faulkner  (See  page  4) 
promises  even  greater  efficiency.  "We  are  working," 
says  President  Frost,  "to  hasten  the  time  when  every 
child  shall  be  in  day  school  and  in  Sunday  School,  and 
when  every  home  shall  contain  a  shelf  of  books  and 
some  instrument  of  music." 


MIvSS  LILLl-b-  a.    MOORE, 
Head  Nurse 
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Our  "Fireside  Industries"  represent  an  effort  quite 
in  the  Extension  line,  as  it  touches  people  at  their  homes 
very  remote  from  Berea.  By  means  of  a  "Fair"  at 
Commencement  time,  and  a  "store  house"  for  fur- 
nishing dye- 
stuffs  and  other 
weavers'  requi- 
sites, we  have  re- 
vived arts  which 
were  on  the 
verge  of  extinct- 
ion, and  given  a 
new  means  o  f 
culture  and 
money  -  making 
to  many  dwel- 
lers in  far-off  is- 
olated homes. 

Passing  to 
the  higher  de- 
partments, w  e 
find  most  i  m  - 
portant  and  urg- 
ent work  crying 
for  attention. 
Prof.  Raine 

in  the  Department  of  English  is  busily  compiling  the 
ballads  and  Saxon  words  and  phrases  which  still  sur- 
vive    in    these    mountain    fastnesses. 

Sound  work  in  Mathematics— the  mountaineer's 
delight — (Miss  Robinson),  and  in  Chemistry  and  Phy- 
sics (Prof.  Rumold),  has  highest  practical  value. 

Two  other  strong  men  come  as  re-enforcements  to 
Berea's  work  this  year. 


MIC 
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TEACHING  DAUGHTER  TO  WEAVE 
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GKORGE  N.  Ki^LIS,  A.  M. 
Latin 


Prof.  George  Norton  Ellis  takes  the  Professorship 
of  Latin  in  the  Collegiate  Department.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Olivet  College,  Michigan, 
and  has  had  valuable  experi- 
ence teaching  in  that  institution 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  and  for 
five  years  has  been  President 
of  Tabor  College,  Iowa.  He 
brings  the  experience  and  tem- 
per which  will  make  him  a  wise 
friend  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  being  trained 
for  leadership  in  the  mountain 
states. 

Prof.  James  R.  Robertson, 
Ph.  D.,    is  prepared  to  do  very 
important    and    distinctive    work    in    the    Departments 
of     History    and    Political     Science.         Probably     the 

study  of  the  history  of  Ken- 
tucky is  more  fruitful  than 
that  of  any  other  state  save 
that  of  Massachusetts.  Ken- 
tucky inherits  the  colonial 
history  of  old  Virginia.  It 
embraces  the  characteristic 
frontier  life  of  Daniel  Boone 
as  well  as  the  intrigue  which 
preceded  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  later  years 
it  covers  the  famous  "Ken- 
tucky resolutions"  and  the 
ins  and  outs  of  "the  Border 
State  Diplomacy",  and  the 
great  events  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 


JA.S. 


r.  robjb;rTvSOn,  ph.  d. 

Sociology 
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In  Sociology  Berea  should  do  distinctive  work  in 
its  peculiar  field,  and  all  its  students  will  join  in  studies 
which  are  so  original  and  practical. 

The  executive  force  around  the  President  is  com- 
posed of  far  more  than  mere  clerical  workers.  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  Treasurer,  is  as  much  of  a  "missionary" 
as  any  teacher  in  Berea.  Mr.  Gamble,  the  Secretary, 
is  always  remembered  by  visitors  and  old  students  for 
his  cheerfulness,  and  general  helpfulness  to  those  who 
are  strangers  in  a  strange  place.  Mr.  Cartmell,  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent,  is  really  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  of  the  School,  having  in  charge 
the  letting  of  rooms  in  all 
the  dormitories,  and  thus 
having  an  acquaintance  which 
is  always  used  in  a  helpful 
and  friendly  way.  Miss  An- 
na L.  Smith,  the  President's 
Secretary,  is  the  daughter  of 
Frank  W.  Smith,  a  well- 
known  Union  veteran,  and 
Christian  worker  in  Toledo 
and  Boston.  She  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  work  of 
this  kind  with  Dr.  Grenfell, 
and  makes  those  who  visit 
the  executive  office  feel  at 
once  the  friendly  spirit  of  the 
Institution  and  its  chief. 

Thus   Berea  stands  with 
a  spade  and  a  spelling  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  telescope 
and  a  Greek   Testament  in  the  other,  meeting  the  rural 
problem,  and  a  large  part  of   the  larger  problem  of  our 
country  as  a  whole. 


miss  anna  t,.  smith, 

President's  Secretary 
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Dr.  Chapman  and  his  party  arrived  in  Berea  early 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  21st  and  left  the  next 
day  at  midnight  for  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  During  this 
stay  of  less  than  thirty-six  hours  they  gave  a  spiritual 
impulse  to  nearly  two  thousand  souls,  and  quickened 
the  work  of  God  in  seven  schools  besides  Berea,  and 
about  fifty  churches  which  were  represented  in  the  meet- 
ings. 

Berea  College  belongs  to  a  small  but  important 
class  of  schools  which  are  religious,,  but  not  denomina- 
tional. This  platform  throws  emphasis  upon  the  great 
truths  which  all  Christians  believe,  and  gives  a  very 
practical  turn  to  our  religious  life.  We  receive  inspir- 
ation from  the  great  religious  leaders  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  our  light  shines  for  the  benefit  of  churches 
of  every  name. 

The  Chapman-Alexander  meetings  were  character- 
ized by  great  simplicity,  directness,  and  a  bright  earn- 
estness of  spirit  which  must  be  counted  quite  unusual. 
The  music  was  a  repetition  of  simple  strains  and  words, 
and  had  the  effect  of  an  anthem,  putting  us  all  into  a 
childlike  and  receptive  state  of  mind.  The  earnest  words 
of  the  preacher  simply  quickened  our  resolution  to  do 
what  was  our  duty  and  privilege  to  do,  and  made  the 
blessed  truths  we  all  believe  seem  real  and  vivid.  There 
was  no  argument,  no  debate,  no  exposition  of  pet 
views  of  truth.  The  preacher  made  us  feel  the  love  of 
God    and    the    blessedness    of    an    unselfish    life.      The 
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mere  opening  of  our  minds  to  the  steady  rays  of  truth 
already  accepted  did  the  work,  and  we  found  "the  old 
time  blessing  in  the  old  time  way."  Love,  and  all  the 
other  Christian  graces,  sprang  up  afresh  in  our  hearts. 
And  thus  all  burdens  are  lightened,  all  tasks  glorified, 
and  all  faith  strengthened.  Every  one  of  us  will  love 
more,  enjoy  more,  and  do  more,  because  of  this  confer- 
ence, for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Special  trains  came  from  Winchester,  and  the  reg- 
ular trains  from  the  south  were  very  convenient,  so  that 
the  Kentucky  Wesleyan  University,  and  six  academies 
and  other  schools  were  represented.  The  College  did  its 
utmost  in  the  way  of  hospitality  for  out  of  town  guests. 

The  attendance  of  neighbors  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  large,  although  diminished  by  a  forest  fire 
which  broke  out  a  few  miles  east  of  Berea.  The  long 
continued  dry  weather  made  the  danger  from  such  fire 
great,  and  many  who  did  not  turn  aside  to  fight  the  fire, 
stayed  at  home  through  anxiety.  The  fire  was  controll- 
ed after  sweeping  over  about  seventy-five  acres  with 
comparatively  little  damage. 

The  responsive  singing  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  of  our  religious  societies  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  night  service  was  something  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  very  striking.  It  has  been,  our  custom  for  the 
young  women  to  gather  on  the  steps  of  the  Ladies'  Hall, 
and  the  young  men  on  the  steps  of  Lincoln  Hall,  across 
the  street,  and  their  singing  serves  as  a  notice  of  the 
meeting,  rather  more  musical  than  the  ringing  of  a  bell! 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  striking  single  features  of 
the  meetings  was  the  formation  of  a  Pocket  Testament 
League.  Dr.  William  H.  Hubbard,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
who  is  a  great  favorite  at  Berea,  sent  a  gift  of  pocket 
Testaments   to  the    students,    and  those  who  joined  the 
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League  received  these  Testaments  from  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  work  of  this  Pocket  Testament  League  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Davis,  whose  reports  of  the  Chapman 
meetings,  and  of  Torrey's  campaigns  in  Australia,  have 
been  widely  read.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Rogers,  first  Prin- 
cipal of  Berea. 

Among  those  present  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Weber,  D.  D., 
of  Mt.  Sterling,  President  H.  K.  Taylor  and  Rev.  Wm. 
Cumings,  D.  D.,  of  Winchester,  Principal  J.  C.  Lewis, 
of  London,  Rev.  Isaac  Messier,  of  McKee,  Rev.  H.  K. 
Miller  of  the  Presbyterian  Academy  at  Manchester,  Mrs. 
Principal  Roark  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Rich- 
mond, and  several  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
School   at    Williamsburg. 

Before  the  first  sermon  Dr.  Chapman  said  he  had 
come  to  Berea  instead  of  a  large  city,  not  only  because 
of  his  long  acquaintance  with  President  Frost,  but  be- 
cause he  and  Mr.  Alexander  felt  if  they  could  do  or  say 
something  that  would  help  the  students  or  teachers  here 
they  could  accomplish  far  more  good  than  they  could  in 
the  presence  of  any  other  audience.  No  report  can  be 
made  of  the  discourses,  but  they  left  one  great  thought 
impressed  upon  every  young  heart:  "God  has  made  you, 
and  he  has  a  plan  for  you  in  life,  and  if  you  fit  into  it 
your  life  will  he  a  great  one,  no  matter  where  it  may 
be." 


'ADJUSTMENT  CAMPAIGN  '  IN  KENTUCKY 
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For  four  years  Berea  has  been  carrying  the  great 
financial  burden  of  a  separate  provision  for  its  colored 
students.  It  has  been  a  crushing  load  for  the  President 
and  his  helpers,  and  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  col- 
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ored  people  in  that  it  gave  them  no  educational  head- 
quarters in  the  state. 

The  Adjustment  Fund  will  restore  to  the  mountain 
work  the  funds  sequestered  for  the  colored,  and  supple- 
ment these  funds  so  as  to  make  an  efficient  colored  school 
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REV.  JAS.  BOND,  D.D., 

Agent  for  the  Adjustment 
Fund 


possible.  The  subscriptions  for  the  Adjustment  Fund 
came  in  rapidly  last  year  and  $344- 
000  are  now  subscribed  towards 
the  necessary  $400,000.  A  part  of 
these  subscriptions  are  conditioned 
upon  the  last  $50,000  being  raised 
in  Kentucky. 

The  work  of  securing  this  Ken- 
tucky subscription  is  now  well  be- 
gun. It  is  felt  that  the  start  should 
be  made  among  the  colored  people 
themselves,  and  a  conference  of 
leading  colored  graduates  of  Berea 
was  held  in  the  spring  looking  for- 
ward to  this  effort.  Election  ex- 
citement has  interfered,  but  a 
number  of  meetings  among 
the  colored  people  have  al- 
ready been  held,  and  their  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  is  as- 
sured. Rev.  A.  E.  Thomson, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Berea 
Church,  and  Trustee  of  the 
College,  is  assisting  Dr.  Bond 
in  carrying  on  this  campaign 
among  the  colored  people  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Our  Prof.  Dinsmore,  assisted 
by  Prof.  Kirke  Smith  of  Leb- 
anon, is  doing  the  same  work 
in  the  western  counties. 

The  colored  people  of  Mad- 
ison County  have  subscribed  over  $1700.     Clark  County 
proposes  to  raise  $1,000,  and  has  nearly  reached  that  sum. 


REV.  A.  E.  THOMSON,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  the  Berea  Church 
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Bourbon  County  has  done  equally  well,  while  Marion, 
Whitley,  and  other  counties  are  making  a  good  start. 
The  campaign  developes  many  pleasing  features. 
First  of  all,  there  is  a  hopefulness  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  colored  people  which  is  gratifying 
indeed.  "President  Frost  has  seen  more  in  us  than  we 
see  in  ourselves"  said  a  colored  man  at  one  of  the  first 
meetings. 

There  will  be  a  lively  competi- 
tion from  the  different  sections  of  the 
state  for  the  location  of  the  school. 
Each  meeting  becomes  an  educational 
gathering,  and  brings  out  improtant 
liscussions  of  the  various  things 
which  tend  to  the  best  progess  of  the 
race. 

Moreover,  the  Campaign  prom- 
ises to  do  much  towards  improving 
the  relations  between  the  two  races. 
In  several  meetings  white  neighbors 
have  dropped  in  uninvited,  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  fund.  A  definite  movement  among  the 
white  people  will  be  started  at  once  after  the  election. 

The  Campaign  will  be  a  hard  one,  and  we  fear  a 
long  one,  because  so  many  small  subscriptions  must  be 
secured.  But  it  will  be  a  most  profitable  effort,  and 
when  the  full  subscription  is  secured  and  collected,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  intelligent  public  sentiment  among 
both  races  will  be  greatly  advanced,  and  the  new  school 
will  start  with  a  great  army  of  well  wishers  and  sup- 
porters. 

The  old  friends  of  Berea  must  "stand  by"  with 
generous  support  in  the  way  of  gifts  for  current  expenses 
while  this  Kentucky  Campaign  is  being  carried  through. 


PROF.  KIRKE  SMITH 

Principal  of  Colored 

Schools,  Lebanon 
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"RIGHT  NOW 


''What  is  your  chief  concern  right  now?"  asked  a 
friend  the  other  day.  "What  does  Berea  College  need 
most?" 

The  answer  was  easy;  "We  need  our  daily  bread — 
money  for  current  expenses  week  by  week." 

Our  "home  income"  from  invested  funds,  rentals, 
and  student  fees,  comes  short  of  meeting  our  necessary 
expenses  by  about  $53,000  a  year. 

Our  work  cannot  be  curtailed — it  has  been  pinched 
to  the  limit  already.  We  have  1150  white  students,  and 
141  colored  students  (aided  in  other  institutions)  on 
our  hands,  as  well  as  several  educational  experiments  and 
projects  of  great  importance.  We  cannot  drop  these 
precious  interests,  and  we  cannot  carry  them  without 
large  additional  support. 

The  "Adjustment  Fund"  is  to  be  raised.  $344,000 
are  pledged,  but  conditioned  upon  a  total  of  $400,000, 
the  last  $50,000  of  which  must  be  raised  in  Kentucky. 
The  raising  of  this  money  in  Kentucky  will  be  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  task,  but  one  well  worth  while.  It 
will  make  friends  for  our  cause,  and  improve  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  races  in  the  State.  But  we  cannot  ac- 
complish this  work  if  all  our  energy  is  absorbed  in  getting 
money  for  current  expenses. 

We  need  anew  heating  plant,  hospital  furnishings, 
shelter  for  students — but  we  need  most  of  all,  "right 
now,"  our  daily  bread. 


fefkttw?  ^tipna  ' $l*bg*  Date . 

In  order  to^be^an  effective  helper  in  the  patriotic  work 
of  Berea  College,  I  promise  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  on  or  before 

Without  incurring  any  obligation,  I  will  watch  the 
progress  of  this  work  and  plan  to  give  further  assistance. 

Name , 

Address . 


l^ttBtatmttg  ^rijnlarflljtp  Date 


In  order  to  assist  the  patriotic  work  of  Berea  College  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  what  one  advanced 
student  pays  the  Institution  and  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education  for  one  year,  I  promise  to  send  its  Treasurer, 
at  Berea,  Ky.,   the   sum  of   Forty  Dollars  on  or  before 

and  a  like 

amount  for  four  years  thereafter. 

Name . . 


Address 


A&imrtmrnt  Ifxmb  Date 

In  order  to  enable  Berea  College  to  adjust  itself  to 
state  law,  carrying  forward  its  work  for  the  mountain  re- 
gion unimpaired,  and  making  separate  and  substantially 
equivalent  provision  for  the  colored  people  now  excluded, 

I  promise  to  pay  its  Treasurer  $ in   cash 

or  interest  bearing  notes,  when  a   total   of   $400,000  shall 
have  been  subscribed. 

Name _ 


Address. 
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TEACHING  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  (American  Book 
Company.)  By  John  Wirt  Dinsmore,  Dean  of  Nor- 
mal Department,  Berea  College.  246  pages;  cloth, 
#1.00.     Postage,  9c. 

THE  COUNTRY  TOWN  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.)  By 
Wilbert  L.  Anderson.  307  pages;  cloth,  $1. 00 
Postage,  9c. 

THE  TRUE  HENRY XLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  $2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.  Postage,  13c. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,  $1.50     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D  ,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Postage  6c.  "A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 


Any  of  the  above  books    sent    to    your    address    on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 

THE  TREASURER, 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


From  The  Governor  of  Kentucky 

I  have  visited  Berea  often  and  know  many 
of  its  teachers  and  graduates.     It  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  schools  in  all  the  world. 
AUGUSTUS  E.  WILLSON 


From  the  Author  of  "The  Country 
Town" 

Berea  is  meeting  the  rural  problem  in  its 
most  exaggerated  form  in  exactly  the  right 
way. 

WILBERT  L.  ANDERSON 


From  the  Author  of  "Our  Country" 

I  did  not  realize  till  I  visited  Berea  how 
great  is  its  importance  as  affecting  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  whole  country.  Because 
of  its  unique  position  and  adaptations  it  out- 
weighs many  of  our  oldest  and  largest  insti- 
tutions. 

JOSIAH  STRONG 
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"A  PREFERRED  BENEVOLENCE" 


BEREA  COLLEGE 


Mountain 


asks  assistance  in  its  unique  and  promising  work  for  a  vigorous 
but  isolated  people  (Lincoln's  Kin) . 

OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN! 

These  robust,  capable  people  are 
Americans— many  "Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution"— were  loyal  to  the  Union; 
but  lack  of  waterways  and  railways 
has  kept  them  in  pioneer  conditions. 
They  lack  the  educated  leaders  and 
connections  with  more  advanced 
communities  which  the  West  pos- 
sessed. 

By  well  adapted  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial'Work,  "Extension  Lecturers"  on  Horse- 
back, etc.,  Berea  is  saving  them  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  fitting 
them  to  re-inforce  the  best  elements  of 
the  Nation. 

Non-sectarian.  Mainly  dependent 
on  individual  gifts. 

Special  need  for  new  buildings,  and  "extension  work." 

A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  an  "effective  helper." 

Every  "sustaining  scholarship"  of  $40  opens  the  way  for  one 
more  student. 

Send  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the  President, 

Wni.  GOODELL  FROST,  LL.D.,  Berea,  Ky. 


A  SPECIAL  EMERGENCY  now  exists.  Founded  among  anti-slavery 
southerners,  Berea  admitted  colored  students  like  a  northern  school. 
This  is  now  prohibited  by  law  and  the  school  must  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  separate  provision  for  the  colored. 


Make  money  orders  payable  to  THOS.  J.  OSBORNE,  Treas. 

Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky. 
In  bequests  use  the  corporate  name  BEREA  COLLEGE. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  GIRI, 
Homespun  Dress.    Woolen  Mitts. 
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The  Southern  Mountains  and  their  people  are  the 
theme  of  this  Quarterly.  Berea  College  aims  to  secure 
for  this  misunderstood  and  neglected  region  the  educa- 
tional guidance  which  it  needs.  Incidentally  it  brings 
many  a  refreshing  novelty  to  readers  who  are  not  neg- 
lected, but  surfeited  and  bared  by  the  conventionalities 
of  our  too  modern  life! 

A  family  from  North  Carolina  recently  moved  to 
Berea,  arriving  in  the  night,  and  for  their  first  entertain- 
ment two  rooms  were  assigned  them  at  the  Boarding 
Hall.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  New  England 
Spinster  in  charge  when  the  "family"  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  parents,  twelve  children,  two  cousins  and  three 
neighbors  children  who  had  come  along  for  company. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  near  Hodginsville,  Ky., 
forty  miles  south  of  Louisville,  February  12,  1809.  On 
the  hundredth  anniversary  next  month  President  Roose- 
velt and  a  most  distinguished  company  will  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  spot.  If  Berea  College  can  complete  its 
Adjustment  Fund  by  that  time,  and  select  the  site  for 
the  new  school  which  is  to  care  for  our  colored  students, 
the  President  will  stop  his  train  and  plant  a  tree  on  the 
Campus  of  the  new  Institute — "An  act  most  consonant 
with  the  spirit  in  which  this  visit  to   Kentucky  is  made." 

A  Berea  ''Extension  Worker"  found  a  girl  more 
than  100  miles  "back  in  the  mountains"  who  said,  "I 
was  only  thar  in  Berear  seven  weeks,  but  hit  opened 
my  eyes  to  a  heap  o'  things.  I  never  forget  the  last 
talk  in  chapel.     The  leader  said,  whenever  we  seed  a  rail 
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offen  a  fence  ter  put  hit  up,  an'  whenever  we  seed  a  piece 
of  board  or  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  yeard  ter  pick  hit  up. 
I  don't  know  how  well  brother  Mose  has  minded  the 
rails,  but  I  hev  kep  our  yard  picked  up  right  clean 
ever   since." 

Berea's  winter  term  opens  Jan  6.  It  is  a  surprise 
to  "furriners  from  outside"  that  the  public  schools  now 
struggling  for  existence  in  the  mountains  are  conducted 
through  summer  and  fall,  and  omitted  in  the  winter, 
because  of  the  bad  roads,  poor  school  houses,  and  the 
insufficient  clothing  of  the  children.  Consequently  a 
great  number  of  Berea's  students,  teaching  in  these 
schools,  miss  the  fall  term,  and  come  in  for  the  winter 
and  spring,  crowding  all  our  accommodations  to  the 
limit,  and  far  beyond    limits  that  are  at  all  reasonable. 

A  dare  of  StjankH. 

During  recent  months  we  have  felt  much  more  grat- 
itude than  could  possibly  be  expressed  for  the  faithful 
support  and  generous  gifts  of  our  friends. 

Ever  since  the  necessity  for  the  Adjustment  Fund 
arose  Berea  has  been  under  a  pressure  that  few  people 
could  realize — forced  to  drop  part  of  its  work  or  make 
large  increase  of  expenditure.  Extra  exertions  were 
made  and  the  work  kept  on  undiminished.  But  this 
extra  effort  grew  harder  each  year,  and  with  the  financial 
troubles  of  the  fall  of  1907  we  were  pushed  into  the  hor- 
rible pit  of  borrowing. 

The  friends  who  have  "stood  by,"  some  of  them  in- 
creasing their  gifts  or  sending  them  in  advance  of  their 
usual  time,  are  friends  indeed.  We  assure  them  that 
Berea  is  doing  exactly  what  they  wish  to  have  done. 
We   thank   them  in  the  name  of  all  the  mountains. 
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LINCOLN  A    "MOUNTAIN  WHITE." 


The  term  "Mountain  White"  is  repugnant  to  the 
mountain  people,  but  it  has  gained  such  an  amazing 
currency  from  the  lips  of  unthinking  "missionaries" 
that  we  have  to  use  it  more  or  less.  It  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  people  of  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
Virginias  and  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky,  who  constitute  so  interesting  a  survival 
in  the  midst  of  modern  life. 

On  the  12th  of  February  coming  we  shall  celebrate 
the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  thought  of  the  world  will  turn  towards 
his  birth-place  in  this  state,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  other  distinguished 
men,  will  make  a  pilgrimage  hither. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  simplicity  of    his    na- 
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ture,  there  was  a  many-sidedness  to  the  character  and 
career  of  Lincoln  which  make  him  the  subject  of  never 
tiring  inquiry  and  discussion.  War,  statesmanship, 
diplomacy,  philanthropy,  and  even  literature  have  been 
affected  and  are  illustrated  by  his  career.  It  is  appro- 
priate at  this  anniversary,  however,  to  turn  especially 
to  the  lessons  of  his  earlier  life,  and  to  remind  ourselves 
that  he  who  stood,  while  scarcely  an  old  man,  at  the 
front  of  Nineteenth  Century  civilization,  was  born  into 
a  state  of  society  not  unlike  that  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  All  the  rugged  romance  of  Ameri- 
can frontier  life  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  Lincoln. 

Now  if  one  would  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
actual  surroundings  and  conditions  of  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood, he  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  some  part  of 
Appalachian  America — the  great  mountain  region  of  our 
southern  states.  The  people  of  this  region  are  not  ex- 
actly like  the  group  of  families  among  whom  Lincoln's 
parents  lived  and  acted,  but  they  are  more  like  them 
than  any  other  people  now  living. 

To  begin  with,  the  mountain  people  in  very  many 
localities  may  still  be  found  unspoiled  by  up-to-date 
"flummeries."  They  dress  and  live  almost  as  simply 
as  the  parents  of  our  great  President.  Game,  indeed, 
has  been  largely  exterminated,  and  we  cannot  go  back 
to  Lincoln's  earliest  years  when  moccasins  and  leather 
breeches  were  the  style,  but  we  may  still  find,  occasion- 
ally, a  coonskin  cap,  or  a  grease  lamp,  and  still  more 
frequently  honest  homespun  cloth,  and    hickory    chairs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mountain  people,  too,  like 
the  families  from  whom  Lincoln  was  born,  could  trace 
an  ancestry  back  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  homes  in 
which  religion  and  a  good  degree  of  education  prevailed. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  pioneer    period    was    one    in 
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which  the  usual  forms  of  education  and  religion  fared 
hardly,  and  for  two  generations,  or  more,  children  were 
brought  up  without  the  advantages  which  are  accounted 
necessary  for  civilized  progress,  and  in  the  vast  moun- 
tain region,  with  its  bad  roads  and  consequent  isolation, 
this  pioneer  period  has  been  unnaturally  prolonged. 

And  again,  Lincoln  belongs  with  the  mountain  folk 
in  that  his  people  were  land  holders,  but  not  slavehold- 
ers. (Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  this  same  state  of 
Kentucky,  but  he  was  born  into  a  different  nation  from 
the  Lincolns.  His  traditions  were  those  of  the 
aristocrat,  Lincoln's  those  of  the  yoeman  class.) 
The  whole  mountain  region  constituted  a  refuge  for 
the  liberty  spirit  which  was  banished  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  south  when  Washington  and  his  compeers 
passed  away. 

The  sociological  definition  of  the  "Mountain 
Whites"  is  "People  who  owned  land,  but  did  not  own 
slaves."     Such  were  the  Lincolns  and  the  Hankses. 

It  will  always  be  a  curious  question  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  between  hardship  and  luxury.  All 
philosophers  approve  of  hardship,  but  few  of  us  practice 
any  more  of  it  than  we  can  reasonably  avoid.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  surroundings  of  Lincoln's  childhood 
gave  him  a  happy  development.  The  woods,  the  clear- 
ings, the  game,  the  self-reliance  of  the  pioneer,  all  call- 
ed forth  the  resourcefulness  of  his  nature.  And  he 
gained  a  discipline  which  no  fashionable  school  could 
have  given  to  a  boy  of  nine  or  fifteen.  We  must  shud- 
der at  the  poverty  in  which  his  mother  died,  and  at 
some  other  of  the  deprivations  which  belonged  to  those 
days  and  times,  and  we  must  realize  that  Lincoln  him- 
self was  saved  from  the  stagnation  and  oblivion  of  his 
contemporary  backwoodsmen  only  by  two    or  there  rare 
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providences.  His  mother  must  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful woman  to  have  so  impressed  a  child  of  nine  years 
that  he  could  say  to  his  partner  in  maturer  life — "Billy, 
all  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  my  angel  mother."  And  his 
foster  mother  no  less  encouraged  and  guided  that  bud- 
ding genius  which  was  so  far  beyond  her  own.  And  the 
household  had  six  books,  being  "that  much"  ahead  of  all 
its  neighbors.  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  young  Lincoln, 
after  he  had  "Fletcherized"  these  six  books,  chewing 
them  over  until  they  had  become  a  part  of  his  own 
thought  and  mental  habit,  scouring  the  country  in  search 
of  something  else  to  read.  He  came  upon  each  bit  of 
information  with  a  greedy  appetite.  It  is  well  that  he 
"met  up  with"  a  copy  of  the  Indiana  statutes  prefaced 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

All  this  may  give  us  heart  when  we  look  through 
Appalachian  America,  with  its  thousands  of  cabin  homes, 
in  our  own  day.  There  is  vigor  there,  and  much  of  the 
native  ability  which  is  developed  in  the  school  of  hard- 
ship and  solitude.  Here  is  the  stuff  from  which  national 
greatness  is  made.  It  is  Berea's  mission  to  provide  the 
few  additional  elements  necessary  to  bring  out  the  value 
which  lies  in  such  material. 

It  is  fashionable  today  to  speak  well  of  Lincoln. 
The  years  since  his  death  have  quite  stilled  the  voice  of 
detraction;  but  by  that  same  token  we  are  in  danger  of 
dropping  into  conventional  phrase,  and  perhaps  missing 
some  of  the  more  practical  influences  which  belong  to 
his  memory. 

Everyone  who  celebrates  in  any  way  the  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  should  consecrate  him- 
self anew  to  the  great  task  of  bringing  to  full  develop- 
ment the  people  whom  he  set  free.     And  no  less  is  it  con- 
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sistent  for  us  to  turn  from  a  comtemplation  of  Lincoln's 
childhood  to  devising  ways  and  means  for  benefiting 
the  unknown  Lincolns,  lesser  but  significant,  who  are 
living  in  our  mountains  in  1909. 


A    CARD 


FROM 


Josiah  Strong,  Herbert  A.  Wilder,  J.  Cleveland  Cady, 

Charles  F.  Dole,  Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin,         Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 

James  H.  Canfield,        Mrs.  Frederick  Billings,  Laura  D.  Gill. 


We,  the  persons  named  above,  having  been  somewhat  recent  visitors 
at  Berea  College,  and  knowing  quite  intimately  its  affairs,  feel  that  all  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution  will  wish  to  know  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  following  brief 

REPORT    AND    .STATEMENT. 

1.  The  work  of  Berea  College  for  the  people  of  the  southern  moun- 
tains is  more  promising,  more  urgent,  and  of  greater  national  importance 
than  we  thought  it  before  visiting  the  school. 

2.  The  necessity  of  making  separate  provision  for  colored  students 
imposes  a  great  burden  upon  the  Institution  and  its  workers.  This  adds 
largely  to  annual  expenses  until  an  "Adjustment  Fund"  can  be  raised, 
and  thus  threatens  the  impairment  of  important  educational  plans,  and 
even  hazards  the  lives  of  leading  officers  of  the  school.  This  extra  burden 
of  anxiety  and  effort  has  now  been  carried  for  some  time.  Last  year  the 
President's  house  was  closed  and  his  family  dispersed  in  order  that  his 
wife  might  aid  in  raising  the  extra  funds  required.  Remembering  the 
death  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  undoubtedly  hastened  by  similar 
conditions,  we  feel  that  the  supporters  of  Berea  College  will  wish  to  pre- 
vent its  President  from  shortening  his  life  by  an  over-exertion  in  this 
acute  crisis  of  the  Institution. 

President  Frost  is  now  fifty-four  years  of  age.  His  original  and  con- 
structive work  has  been  recognized  by  the  highest  honorary  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  Oberlin.  The  reasonable  sums  necessary  for  carrying  out 
his  important  projects  should  be  furnished  in  a  way  which  will  leave  him 
free  to  give  his  chief  energies  to  his  work  as  an  educational  pioneer  in  the 
great  fields  of  his  discoveries  and  devotion. 

3.  The  plan  of  an  "Adjustment  Fund"  whereby  the  colored  people 
will  receive  a  school  of  their  own.  and  the  mountain  work  will  be  left  free 
of  all  encumbrance,  we  believe  to  be  eminently  fair  and  wise.  Towards 
the  required  "Adjustment  Fund"  of  $400,000  generous  pledges  from  'Mr. 
Carnegie,  Mrs.  Sage  and  others,  now  aggregate  $342,000.  A  part  of  these 
are  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  the  last  $50,000  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
believed  this  can  be  done,  but  it  will  require  time  and  careful  labor.  It  is 
a  task  well  worth  the  doing,  for  it  will  make  friends  for  the  new  enter- 
prise near  at  hand,  and  build  up  right  sentiment  among  both  races. 

4.  Our  suggestion  is  that  while  President  Frost  is  undertaking  this 
task  of  completing  the  "Adjustment  Fund"  by  subscriptions  in  Kentuekv, 
the  friends  of  the  Institution  should  stand  by  it  generously  in  immediate 
gifts  for  its  current  expenses. 

For  current  expenses,  this  year,  Berea  needs  $53,000  in  gifts,  over  and 
above  its  home  income  from  endowment,  rent  and  student  fees. 

Besides  this  it  needs  $33,000  for  immediate  repairs  and  essential 
equipment. 


FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES— THE  DYE  KETTLE 
'They    show    us    what    our     British    Forbears    were. 


BEREA    ADDRESSES     THE    COMMISSION  ON  COUN- 
TRY  LIFE. 


All    Rural    Conditions    Intensified    in    the    Mountains.        Berea's 
Program  For   Betterment    Through  Local    Initiative. 


The  Commission  on  Country  Life  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  of  which  Dean  Bailey  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  New  York  is  Chairman,  has  been 
traveling  rapidly  throughout  the  United  States  giving 
hearings  at  various  points  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
None  of  these  hearings  were  given  at  any  point  strictly 
within  the  boundaries  of  Appalachian  America — the 
mountain  region  of  the  south.  But  at  the  session  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  greater  part  of  an  afternoon 
was  given  to  consideration  of  mountain  conditions.  All 
the  members  of  the  Commission  were  present  except 
Gifford  Pinshot  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  mountain  people  were  presented 
in  a  succinct  and  forcible  manner  by  a  number  of  the 
Berea  workers,  ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  Beauchamp  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hanna,  a  conductor  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  and 
one  or  two  ministers  who  have  conducted  religious  work 
through  this  region. 

President  Frost  said,  in  part,  « 'Appalachian  Amer- 
ica is  one  of  the  grand  physiographic  divisions  of  our 
country  embracing  the  mountain  ends  of  eight  states. 
Kentucky's  mountain  part  has  an  area  greater  than 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  put  together.  This  region 
is   explained    by  one  word,    'isolation.'      It  has   no  sea 
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coast,  no  inland  lakes  and  for  the  most  part  no  navigable 
streams.  There  are  great  diversities  of  climate  and 
elevation,  but  the  one  hardship  which  characterizes  all 
its  inhabitants  is  difficulty  of  communication — all  human 
endeavors  must  be  limited  by  the  endurance  of  horse 
flesh  or  the  conditions  of  mountain  streams! 

Here  is  country  life  with  all  its  conditions  intensified 
to  the  last  degree.  It  is  naturally  a  region  of  abundant 
health  and  very  distinct  natural  resources.  It  has  its 
minerals  and  its  great  forests  and  large  agricultural 
possibilities.  It  will  always  be  a  rural  territory.  Berea 
College  is  attacking  the  problem  of  developing  rural 
life  in  this  vast   territory  to  its  best  capacity. 

We  believe  the  mountain  people  have  far  better 
ancestry  and  possibilities  than  has  been  generally  believ- 
ed. Attend  a  magistrate's  court  under  an  oak  tree,  or 
a  "preachin"  among  the  pines,  and  you  will  see  people 
not  degraded,  but  simply  not  yet  modernized — they 
show  what  our  British  forbears  were. 

Railroads  will  come  in  where  there  are  mineral 
products  to  repay  the  great  expenditure,  and  the  lumber 
industry  is  sweeping  through  many  parts  of  this  territory 
like  a  forest  fire,  but  we  are  trying  to  cultivate  what 
should  be  the  conditions  of  standard  life  among  the 
agricultural  people  who  will  always  inhabit  this  moun- 
tain district. 

Berea's  great  effort  has  been  to  cultivate  a  local 
initiative.  Its  extension  service  has  conducted  people's 
institutes  which  have  dropped  the  seed  thoughts  for  pro- 
gress and  betterment  in  parts  of  five  states.  It  has 
been  a  great  thing  to  gather  one  thousand  young  peo 
pie  from  these  scattered  communities  and  give  them  the 
rudiments  of  education  and  an  impulse  for  progress. 
The  training  of  teachers  for  rural    schools  has   been  the 
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chief  aim.  And  through  this  army  of  young  people  bet- 
ter ideals  of  agriculture,  household  management  and 
community  life  are  disseminated.  The  mountaineers 
raise  large  families  and  parents  with  less  than  eight  or 
ten  children  feel  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation — 
how  the  chimney  fell  and  killed  a  few  of  them!  The 
populations  has  just  reached  the  point  where  it  must 
overflow  and  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  emigration  to 
Oklahoma  and  the  west,  but  for  the  most  part  Berea's 
students  find  a  position  of  leadership  in  their  home  com- 
munities and  go  back  with  a  laudible  purpose  of  ''mak- 
ing the  mountains  a  better  place  to  be  born  in." 

We  may  foresee  the  future  in  which  Appalachian 
America  shall  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  world  out- 
side and  have  better  communication  from  valley  to 
valley.  Its  mines  should  be  developed,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  should  remain  forever  in  what  we 
may  call  forest  farms.  Each  household  will  cultivate 
the  few  acres  of  really  fertile  land  which  is  sprinkled  in 
between  the  more  precipitous  mountains  which  should 
be  covered  with  perpetual  forest,  wisely  administered  so 
as  to  yield  steady  income.  And  the  great  products 
of  the  country  will  be  fruit,  live  stock  which  can  walk 
to  market  and  a  vigorous  breed  of  men  and  women.  It 
will  be  what  Scotland  has  been  to  Great  Britain — a 
store  house  of  national  vigor. 

And  now  you  ask  what  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  hasten  this  state  of  affairs?  It  can  push 
forward  things  which  it  has  already  in  hand  through  its 
Bureau  of  Agriculture.  The  distribution  of  seeds, 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  ridicule,  in  this  region  is  an 
incalculable  blessing.  The  Government's  liberal  encour- 
agement of  forestry  is  to  be  commended.  Its  little  plan- 
tation on  our  College  Reserve  is  an     immense  influence 
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throughout  the  state.  If  the  government  undertakes 
forest  administration  in  Appalachian  America,  it  should 
not  seek  to  acquire  one  great  body  of  land  but  several 
smaller  holding  which  will  meet  the  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this 
vast  region  and  ex- 
ert a  much  more 
diffused  influence. 
What  we  desire  is 
not  that  the  gov- 
ernment should 
manage  Appalach- 
ian America,  but 
afford  object  les- 
sons which  the 
people  can  follow. 
Then  comes 
the  great  matter  of 
com  m  u  n  ic  a  t  i  on. 
Our  people  will  be 
immensely  benefit- 
ed by  a  Parcel's 
Post  and  a  Postal 
Savings  Bank,  and 
it  would  be  a  very 
proper  thing  for 
the  United  States 
Government,  as  it 
improves  the  wat- 
erways where  such 
exist,  to  lay  out  a  few  well  planned  government  turn- 
pikes leading  through  this  region  and  connecting  coun- 
ty with  county  and  State  with  State. 

The  ten  specific  topics  outlined  by  the   Commission 
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were  then  taken  up  one  after  another  by  different 
speakers. 

Home  making  was  described  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Lester 
Hill  of  Berea's  Department  of  Home  Science.  She  de- 
scribed the  primitive  conditions  and  told  how  necessary 
it  was  to  adapt  the  ordinary  treatises  on  cooking  and 
household  management  before  they  can  be  useful  to 
these  "Contemporary  Ancestors"  of  ours.  In  particu- 
lar it  has  been  her  aim  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  bet- 
ter household  ways  which  already  exist  in  the  mountains 
and  to  encourage  those  finer  fireside  industries  which 
still  survive  in  many  places.  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  is 
a  director  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  school  at  Hindman,  Ky., 
conducted  by  Miss  Petitt,  followed  with  remarks  of  the 
same  tenor  and  exhibited  a  well  made  homespun  dress, 
a  product  of  mountain  industry. 

Education  in  the  mountains  was  discussed  first  by 
Prof.  Chas.  D.  Lewis,  of  Berea's  Normal  Department. 
He  gave  vivid  pictures  of  the  difficulties  of  a  rural 
school  teacher.  The  rude  scenes  of  the  Hoosier  School 
Master  are  still  enacted  in  the  southern  mountains. 
Mrs.  John  Wirt  Dinsmore,  who  has  spent  many  months 
tenting  in  the  mountains  gave  a  vivid  account  of  Berea's 
extension  work  and  its  results. 

Buying  and  selling  in  the  mountains  received  but 
brief  discussion.  The  independence  of  farmers  is  still 
more  extreme  in  the  mountains,  while  the  physical  dif- 
ficulties of  co-operation  are  great  themselves. 

Communication  seems  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  a  number  of  speakers  gave  amusing  as  well  as 
pathetic  accounts  of  the  difficulty  of  traveling — the 
"hauling"  of  goods  fifty  or  more  miles  from  the  rail- 
road over  impossible  roads  and  the  like. 

Organizations,    farmers'   clubs,    granges,    women's 
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clubs,  etc.  called  out  interesting  remarks  from  Mr. 
Clayton  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Kane  who  have  been  conducting 
farmers'  institutes.      While  such  organizations    for    the 
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most  part  have  been  short    lived,    they    maintain    that 
they  are  possible  and  will  yet  succeed. 

Land  and  tenancy  was  the  next  topic.  Tutor  Ellis 
Seale  of  Berea,  himself  a  mountain  man,  showed  that 
here  conditions  were  comparatively  good.  When  land  is 
rented  it  is  commonly  let  to  some  near-by  farmer  who 
has  too  little  land  of  his  own.  So  real  tenancy  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Farm  labor  was  another  topic  stated  by 
the  Commission  but  of  little  importance  in  the  moun- 
tains where  nearly  every  man  has  a  large  family,  more 
than  able  to  do  the  work  which  his  farm  requires. 
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Finance  was  the  next  topic.  It  appeared  that  the 
mountains  would  afford  a  great  field  for  postal  savings 
banks  and  a  parcel's  post.  Much  money  is  hoarded. 
Stories  were  told  of  people  who  on  their  death  beds 
brought  out  bags  of  coin  and  rolls  of  bills  to  distribute 
personally  among  their  heirs. 

Public  health.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  was 
most  important.  Dr.  Stiles  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
at  Washington,  who  was  traveling  with  the  Com- 
mission, asked  many  pointed  questions,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Cowley  of  Berea  College  explained  the  conditions 
which  he  was  finding  in  the  mountains.  While  they 
should  be  a  region  of  unbounded  physical  health  the  op- 
posite condition  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  mostly 
through  lack  of  knowledge.  Most  gratifying  results 
have  already  appeared  from  the  dissemination  of  practi- 
cal knowledge  through  the  young  people  who  have  at- 
tended Berea. 

Social  life  was  the  last  topic,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  important;  yet  coming  at  the  end  there  was  no 
time  for  its  discussion.  Like  the  other  matters,  it  must 
be  left  largely  to  local  initiative,  but  anything  that  con- 
tributes to  good  roads  will  contribute  largely  to  social 
life  which  should  center  in  church  and  school  house. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  Commission  in 
the  way  of  government  action,  its  pilgrimage  through 
the  country  will  be  of  incalculable  value.  While  sitting 
as  a  board  of  inquiry,  the  Commissioners  by  their  ques- 
tions and  trenchant  suggestions  really  gave  a  great  in- 
centive to  the  thought  of  all  who  were  present.  And 
outside  the  sessions  of  the  Commission,  the  personal 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  state  was  something  of  large  value. 


BEREA  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


Berea's  tedious  litigation  is  at  an  end.  It  seemed 
the  part  of  good  citizenship,  and  the  only  course  open 
to  the  trustees  of  a  charitable  institution,  to  secure  from 
the  courts  a  definition  of  the  rights  which  seemed  invad- 
ed by  an  unprecedented  enactment.  Our  readers  will 
desire  a  brief  resume  of  the  case  and  the  final   decision. 

The  point  at  issue  was  whether  a  state  has  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  forbid  the  education  of  young 
people  of  different  races  in  the  same  private  school. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decides  that  a 
state  may  prohibit  any  corporate  body,  incorporated 
under  state  laws,  from  so  doing,  because  the  state  re- 
serves the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  charters  of  its  own 
creation.  It  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  an  individual, 
having  "inalienable  rights"  which  were  not  given  by 
the  state,  might  instruct  students  of  different  races  in 
spite  of  any  state  enactments  to  the  contrary. 

The  story  of  how  Berea  College  came  to  be  involv- 
ed in  such  a  suit  is  a  romantic  one.  We  must  go  back 
to  the  heroic  days  of  Gen.  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  the 
Southern  abolitionists.  We  must  see  John  G.  Fee  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  a  hundred  mobs.  And  after  the 
war  we  must  see  Principal  Rogers  admitting  to  his  earli- 
est of  mountain  schools  two  colored  soldiers  who  aspir- 
ed to  be  teachers. 

The  rest  followed  naturally.  Berea  was  almost  di- 
verted from  its  mountain  work  by  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  colored  teachers  through  reconstruction  times. 
The  two  races  recited  side  by  side,  maintaining  their 
separate    social    life    with    entire    propriety,    and    quite 
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1 'demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  ideal."  But 
more  and  more,  separate  race  schools  became  the  stand- 
ard at  the  South,  and  politicians  found  it  advantageous 
to  attack  an  institution  of  which  they  knew  no:hing, 
and  for  which  they  cared  less  than  nothing.  Hence  the 
law  which  laid  upon  Berea  the  compulsion  to  double  it- 
self on  sixty  days  notice! 

A  technical  violation  of  the  law  was  made,  with  a 
courteous  arrangement  with  state  officials  for  a  "friend- 
ly suit."  The  litigation  has  been  wholly  void  of  asper- 
ities, though  it  had  its  amusing  features  when  a  drunk- 
en sheriff  rode  into  Berea  and  made  an  attachment  upon 
the  Library!  On  second  thought  he  decided  that  a 
Library  would  not  be  good  property  to  sell  at  auction, 
and  so  he  shifted  his  attachment  to  the  farm  horses! 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Berea  will  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  its  one  hour's  instruction  of  a 
white  boy  and  a  colored  boy  in  the  same  class! 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  gravities  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  record  for  future  generations  the  text  of  the 
law,  and  the  chief  items  in  the  decision,  and  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Judge  Harlan. 

The  law  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  i.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation  or  as- 
sociation of  persons  to  maintain  or  operate  any  college,  school  or  institution 
where  persons  of  the  white  and  negro  races  are  both  received  as  pupils  for  in- 
struction; and  any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  operate  or  maintain  any 
such  college,  school  or  institution  shall  be  fined  |i,ooo,  and  any  person  or  cor- 
poration who  may  be  convicted  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  $100  for  each  da}'  they  may  operate  said  school,  college  or  institu- 
tion after  such  conviction. 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  instructor  who  shall  teach  in  any  school,  college  or  in- 
stitution where  members  of  said  two  races  are  received  as  pupils  for  instruc- 
tion shall  be  guilty  of  operating  and  maintaining  same  and  fined  as  pro- 
vided in  the  first  section  hereof. 

"Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  white  person  to  attend  any  school 
or  institution  where  negroes  are  received  as  pupils  or  receive  instruction,  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  negro  or  colored  person  to  attend  any  school  or 
institution  where  white  persons  are  received  as  pupils  or   receive  instruction. 
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Any  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  $50  for  each  day  he  attends  such  institu- 
tion or  school:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to 
any  penal  institution  or  house  of  reform. 

"Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  private 
school,  college  or  institution  of  learning  from  maintaining  a  separate  and 
distinct  branch  thereof,  in  a  different  locality,  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  for  the  education  exclusively  of  one  race  or  color. 

"Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  take  effect,  or  be  in  operation  before  the 
15th  day  of  July  1904."        Acts  1904,  ch.  85,  p.   181. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  struck  out  Sec.  4 
as  "unreasonable  and  oppressive." 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Berea 
College  was  represented  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle  and 
Hon.  Guy  Ward  Mallon,  assisted  by  Hon.  Curtis  F. 
Burnam.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  Holmes  and  Moody  concurring. 

He  says:  "The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  'the  right  to  teach  white  and  negro  children  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  the  same  time  and  place  is  not  a  property 
right.  Besides,  appellant  as  a  corporation  created  by 
this  state  has  no  natural  right  to  teach  at  all.  Its  right 
to  teach  is  such  as  the  state  sees  fit  to  give  it.  The 
state  may  withold  it  altogether,  or  qualify  it.  Allgeyer 
v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578:'    *     *     * 

In  creating  a  corporation  a  State  may  withold  pow- 
ers which  may  be  exercised  by  and  cannot  be  denied  to 
an  individual.      *     *     * 

The  act  forbids  any  person,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion of  persons  to  maintain  a  college,  etc.  Such  a  stat- 
ute may  conflict  with  the  Federal  constitution  in  deny- 
ing to  individuals  powers  which  they  may  rightfully  ex- 
ercise, and  yet,  at  the  same  time  be  valid  as  to  a  cor- 
poration created  by  the  State.     *     *     * 

We  need  to  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  inquiry 
whether  the  first  section  can  be  upheld  as  coming 
within  the  power  of  a  State  over  its  own  corporate  crea- 
tures. 
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We  are  of  opinion,  for  reasons  stated,  that  it  does 
come  within  that  power,  and  on  this  ground  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  is 

Affirmed." 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  dissenting. 
Mr.  Justice  Day  also  dissents. 

Justice  Harlan  argues  that  the  Statute  is  indivisable 
because  it  would  not  have  been  enacted  if  it  had  been 
known  that  it  could  apply  only  to  corporations  and  not 
to  individuals.  After  quoting  authorities  at  length,  he 
concludes  as   follows: 

In  my  judgment  the  court  should  directly  meet  and 
decide  tne  broad  question  presented  by  the  statute.  It 
should  adjudge  whether  the  statute,  as  a  whole,  is  or  is 
not  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  makes  it  a  crime  against 
the  State  to  maintain  or  operate  a  private  institution  of 
learning  where  white  and  black  pupils  are  received,  at 
the  same  time,  for  instruction.  In  the  view  which  I 
have  as  to  my  duty  I  feel  obliged  to  express  my  opinion 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  act  as  a  whole.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  its  essential  parts  the  statute  is  an 
arbitrary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  property 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  against 
hostile  State  action  and  is,  therefore,  void. 

The  capacity  to  impart  instruction  to  others  is 
given  for  beneficent  purposes  and  its  use  may  not  be 
forbidden  or  interfered  with  by  Government — certainly 
not,  unless  such  instruction  is,  in  its  nature,  harmful  to 
the  public  morals  or  imperils  the  public  safety.  The 
right  to  impart  instruction,  harmless  in  itself  or  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  receive  it,  is  a  substantial  right  of 
property—  especially  where  the  services  are  rendered 
for  compensation.  But  even  if  such  right  be  not  strictly 
a  property  right,  it  is,  beyond  question,  part  of  one's 
liberty  as  guaranteed  against  hostile  State  action  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  court  has  more 
than  once  said  that  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
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teenth  Amendment  embraces  "the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties,"  and  "to  be 
free  to  use  them  in  all  lawful  ways."  Allgeyer  v. 
Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578;  Adair  v.  United  States,  208 
U.  S.  161,  173.  If  pupils,  of  whatever  race — certainly, 
if  they  be  citizens — choose  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  voluntarily  to  sit  together  in  a  private  insti- 
tution of  learning  while  receiving  instruction  which  is 
not  in  its  nature  harmiul  or  dangerous  to  the  public,  no 
government,  whether  Federal  or  State,  can  legally  for- 
bid their  coming  together,  or  being  together  temporarily, 
for  such  an  innocent  purpose.  If  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  can  make  it  a  crime  to  teach  white  and  colored 
children  together  at  the  same  time,  in  a  private  institu- 
tion of  learning,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  it  may 
not  forbid  the  assembling  of  white  and  colored  children 
in  the  same  Sabbath-school  for  the  purpose  of  being 
instructed  in  the  Word  of  God,  although  such  teaching 
may  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the  church  to  which 
the  school  is  attached  as  well  as  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents  of  the  children.  So,  if  the  State  court  be  right, 
white  and  colored  children  may  even  be  forbidden  to  sit 
together  in  a  house  of  worship  or  at  a  communion  table 
in  the  same  Christian  church.  In  the  cases  supposed 
there  would  be  the  same  association  of  white  and  colored 
persons  as  would  occur  when  pupils  of  the  two  races 
sit  together  in  a  private  institution  of  learning  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  purely  secular 
matters.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  cases  supposed  and 
the  case  here  in  hand  are  different  in  that  no  govern- 
ment, in  this  country,  can  lay  unholy  hands  on  the 
religious  faith  of  the  people?  The  answer  to  this  sug- 
gestion is  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  right  to  enjoy 
one's  religious  belief,  unmolested  by  any  human  power, 
is  no  more  sacred  nor  more  fully  or  distinctly  recog- 
nized than  is  the  right  to  impart  and  receive  instruction 
not  harmful  to  the  public.  The  denial  of  either  right 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  inherent  in  the 
freedom  secured  by  the  fundamental  law.  Again,  if  the 
views  of  the  highest  court    of   Kentucky  be  sound,  that 
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Commonwealth  may,  without  infringing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  forbid  the  association  in  the  same 
private  school  of  pupils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
races  respectively,  or  pupils  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
faiths,  respectively.  Have  we  become  so  inoculated 
with  prejudice  of  race  that  an  American  government, 
professedly  based  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  and 
charged  with  the  protection  of  all  citizens  alike,  can 
make  distinctions  between  such  citizens  in  the  matter 
of  their  voluntary  meeting  for  innocent  purposes  simply 
because  of  their  respective  races?  Further,  if  the  lower 
court  be  right,  then  a  State  may  make  it  a  crime  for 
white  and  colored  persons  to  frequent  the  same  market 
places  at  the  same  time,  or  appear  in  an  assemblage  of 
citizens  convened  to  consider  questions  of  a  public  or 
political  nature  in  which  all  citizens,  without  regard  to 
race,  are  equally  interested.  Many  other  illustrations 
might  be  given  to  show  the  mischievous,  not  to  say 
cruel,  character  of  the  statute  in  question  and  how 
inconsistent  such  legislation  is  with  the  great  principle 
of  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the  law. 

Of  course  what  I  have  said  has  no  reference  to 
regulations  prescribed  for  public  schools.  My  observa- 
tions have  reference  to  the  case  before  the  court  and 
only  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  making  it  a  crime 
for  any  person  to  impart  harmless  instruction  to  white 
and  colored  pupils  together,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  private  institution  of  learning.  That  provision  is 
in  my  opinion  made  an  essential  element  in  the  policy 
of  the  statute,  and  if  regard  be  had  to  the  object  and 
purpose  of  this  legislation  it  cannot  be  treated  as  separ- 
able nor  intended  to  be  separated  from  the  provisions 
relating  to  corporations.  The  whole  statute  should 
therefore  be  held  void. 

In  my  opinion  the  judgment  should  be  reversed 
upon  the  ground  that  the  statute  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


"THE    KENTUCKY   CAMPAIGN. 


To  comform  to  the  State  law,  and  provide  sepa- 
rately for  the  instruction  of  the  two  races,  Berea  must 
add  to  its  resources  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  will  enable  the  Institution  to  continue  its  mountain 
work,  and  establish  a  good  colored  school  somewhere  in 
the  state. 

Toward  this  "Adjustment  Fund"  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
other  persons  of  National  feeling  have  subscribed 
$344,000,  a  part  of  which  sum  is  conditioned  upon 
the  raising  of  $50,000  in  Kentucky. 

The  "Kentucky  Campaign"  is  proving  very  inter- 
esting, and  very  profitable  as  an  educational  movement 
in  itself. 

We  began  among  the  colored  people  themselves. 
While  grieved  at  the  separation  and  at  the  spirit  in 
which  the  law  was  enacted,  the  colored  people  early 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and  get  all 
possible  benefits  out  of  the  new  movement  for  a  school 
of  their  own.  Every  consultation  or  meeting  held 
among  them  has  been  cheering  and  instructive.  The 
whole  matter  of  education  comes  up  for  discussion,  and 
their  strivings  are  more  and  more  directed  into  the  right 
channels.  The  subscriptions  have  been  most  gratify- 
ing. In  this  county,  Madison,  the  pledges  reach 
$2,000,  in  Clark  County  over  $1,100,  and  in  the  entire 
state  thus  far  nearly  $10,000  have  been  promised  "in 
black  and  white"  by  the  colored  people  alone. 

Among  the  white  people  no  beginning  could  be 
made  until  after  election.  Then  the  effort  was  to  make 
the  movement  universal — confined  to  no  party,  no  sec- 
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tion  of  the  state,  and  no  two  or  three  religious  bodies. 
There  must  be  much  explanation  of  the  nature  and  aims 
of  the  new  school,  and,  of  course,  the  question  of  its 
location  is  widely  discussed. 

The  features  which  are  settled  upon  are  these: 
Management  by  Berea  College  until  an  independent 
board  of  trustees  can  be  organized;  a  large  land  domain, 
not  in  any  town  but  with  good  railroad  facilities;  a  lay- 
out of  good  buildings—  school  building,  two  industrial 
buildings,  two  dormitories,  residences  for  white  teachers 
and  residences  for  colored  teachers,  barns,  etc.;  studies 
of  the  Tuskegee  type  for  training  teachers  who  shall  be 
imbued  with  the  industrial  idea;  and  proper  aid  for 
exceptional  students  to  pursue  longer  courses  at  insti- 
tutions appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  school  will  be 
distinctively  religious,  but  non-sectarian. 

For  this  program  there  is  a  surprisingly  general 
approval.  Naturally  there  are  still  those  who  hold 
aloof  and  affect  the  word  "nigger",  but  the  vigorous 
business  men  and  women  of  the  day  are  ready  for  a 
definite  program  of  advance.  In  particular  the  press 
of  the  two  leading  cities  of  Louisville  and  Lexington 
have  spoken  in  a  tone  which  is  by  no  means  apologetic. 
Mr.  Desha  Breckenridge  at  a  dinner  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Lexington  said,  "We  are  thankful  to  this  un- 
named donor  who  has  placed  the  condition  that  $50,000 
should  be  raised  in  Kentucky.  It  will  gratify  us  and 
do  us  good  to  make  this  contribution." 

To  raise  this  amount  of  money  for  such  a  cause 
in  Kentucky  at  this  time  is  a  great  undertaking,  but  it 
can  be  accomplished.  And  in  the  doing  of  it  we  shall 
guide  forward  the  sentiment  of  both  races  and  bring 
them  nearer  together. 

A  few  press  comments  are  in  place: 
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The  Louisville  Courier-Journal — Democratic  — 
says: 

The  effect  of  Kentucky  legislation  having  been  to 
close  the  doors  of  Berea  to  colored  students,  there 
ought  to  follow  by  all  means  swift  and  sure  steps  to 
provide  an  institution  for  them.  The  trustees  compre- 
hend the  need  and  are  renewing  their  efforts  with  marked 
vigor  and  with  promise  of  success.  In  bringing  to  pass 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  Kentucky  the 
workers  in  its  behalf  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
the  State. 

The  best  friend  of  the  negro  race  is  the  South, 
where  the  race  is  most  numerous  and  where  its  people 
are  bes+  understood.  Yet,  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
most  of  whom  are  devoting  capital  and  service  in  negro 
education,  Kentucky  so  far  has  done  least.  Such  a 
school  as  is  proposed  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
socially  and  economically,  for  it  will  increase  the 
industrial  efficiency  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  while  still  other  advantages 
must  flow  from  the  increased  earning  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  colored  people.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
bring  all  the  young  negroes  under  the  power  of  such 
a  school,  but  we  can  train  a  small  army  of  teachers, 
each  of  whom  will  be  imbued  with  the  industrial  idea, 
and  they  will  spread  the  better  spirit  and  impulse 
among  the  masses.  As  Dr.  Frost  has  put  it,  ''Some 
such  training  as  was  given  by  master  and  mistress  in 
the  old  days  must  be  supplied  now  through  the  indus- 
trially trained  teacher  in  the  public  schools." 

It  will  involve  a  large  outlay  to  acquire  such  an 
institution,  for  industrial  education  requires  tools  and 
materials  which  are  more  costly  than  spelling  books 
The  trustees  of  Berea  have  set  aside  $200,000  of  the 
fixed  properties  of  the  institution  and  appropriated  the 
income  therefrom  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 
To  replace  the  funds  thus  withdrawn  from  its  mountain 
work  and  to  supplement  those  funds  so  as  to  provide  a 
really  adequate  school  the  so-called  "adjustment  fund" 
of  $400,000   is  being  raised.      Mr.    Carnegie    and  other 
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philanthropists  of  national  feeling  have  subscribed 
about  $344,000  of  the  sum.  There  is  a  condition  that 
the  last  $50,000  must  be  raised  in  Kentucky,  and  this  is 
the  task  that  now  lies  before  Kentuckians. 

The  remaining  sum  required  seems  a  small  enough 
contribution  from  the  State  directly  to  be  benefited 
from  the  institution.  The  colored  people  of  Kentucky 
are  doing  their  part,  they  having  already  subscribed 
$7,000.  But  the  negro  race  is  not  one  of  wealth.  Its 
people  are  dependent  upon  the  friendly  efforts  and 
generosity  of  the  whites  for  their  advancement  and  the 
means  for  it.  Since  the  salvation  of  the  negro  race 
in  America  must  come  through  the  agency  of  industrial 
education,  whereby  its  people  may  be  enabled  to  be- 
come producers  of  wealth  and  not  dependents,  that  in- 
dustrial education  cannot  be  made  too  easy  of  acquire- 
ment. Dictations  of  humanity  and  enlightened  citizen- 
ship would  actuate  the  white  population  to  offer  to  the 
negroes  every  possible  opportunity  to  better  themselves. 
Considerations  of  self-interest,  if  the  other  failed,  would 
point  out  that  the  way  to  shift  the  burden  of  carrying 
the  negro  race  from  white  shoulders  to  colored  lies  in 
simply  educating  the  colored  men  to  become  producers. 

The  Louisville  Herald — Republican. 

The  court  decree  that  forbids  Berea  to  continue  its 
policy  of  racial  coeducation  has  forced  upon  that  plucky 
and  progressive  institution  a  problem  in  the  solving  of 
which  it  turns  to  Louisville  for  aid. 

Berea  deserves  well  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.  It 
has  been  a  bright  light  in  a  dark  environment.  We  of 
this  section  of  the  state  enjoy  advantages  that  make  us 
morally  responsible  for  those  in  other  sections  from 
whom  the  same  opportunities  have  been  withheld.  A 
chance  to  discharge  this  responsibility  is  now  afforded, 
and  we  believe  Louisville  will  not  be  found  wanting  when 
the  appeal  is  made. 

Lexington  Gazette — Democratic. 
The  people  of  Kentucky  cannot    afford  to  do  other- 
wise than  make  liberal    response  to  the    appeal    for  the 
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necessary  funds  to  establish  the  new  colored  normal  in- 
dustrial school  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  at  Berea 
College,  The  plans  for  this  institution  commend  them- 
selves to  every  thoughtful,  patriotic  citizen.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  do  nothing  that  can  be  the  subject  of  the  least 
objection  or  criticism. 

There  is  no  more  important  work  to  be  done  in 
Kentucky  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  state  that  the  move- 
ment for  having  it  done  has  such  a  leader  as  Dr.  Frost, 
of  Berea.  His  experience,  his  capacity  and  his  sincer- 
ity insure  success. 

Louisville  Evening  Post — Republican. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  meeting  held  at  the  Gait 
House  yesterday,  when  the  plans  for  a  great  industrial 
school  for  negroes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berea  Col- 
lege where  explained,  will  be  followed  by  substan- 
tial results  and  that  the  necessary  sum  will  be  se- 
cured to  establish  this  institution  somewhere  near  Louis- 
ville. 

In  an  interesting  and  forcible  address  Dr.  Frost, 
the  president  of  Berea,  yesterday  explained  to  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  Louisville  citizens  the  plans  for  the 
future. 

Industrial  education  has  been  shown  to  be  the  best 
possible  thing  for  the  negro.  The  people  of  Kentucky 
frequently  complain  that  the  ballot  has  been  given  the 
negro,  but  that  many  negroes  are  incapable  of  using  it 
intelligently.  So  are,  for  that  matter,  many  of  the  whites. 
The  thing  for  the  intelligent,  patriotic  people  of  Kentuc- 
ky to  do  is  to  fit  both  whitos  and  blacks  for  all  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship  as  best  they  can,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  be  done  as   effectively   as  through  education. 


Books  About  The  South. 


TEACHING  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  (American  Book 
Company.)  By  John  Wirt  Dinsmore,  Dean  of  Nor- 
mal Department,  Berea  College.  246  pages;  cloth, 
$1.00.     Postage,  9c. 

THE  COUNTRY  TOWN  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.)  By 
Wilbert  L.  Anderson.  307  pages;  cloth,  $1.00 
Postage,  9c. 

THE  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  By 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Berea  College,  class  of  '79. 
24  illustrations,  338  pages,  cloth,  #2.00.  Postage  13c. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
By  George  S.  Merriam.  A  History  of  American 
Slavery  and  Enfranchisement.  436  pages,  cloth, 
$1.75.  Postage,  13c. 

THE  PRESENT  SOUTH  (MacMillan  &  Co.)  By  Edgar 
Gardener  Murphy.  The  most  important  single  book 
for  one  who  would  understand  what  its  title  pro- 
pounds.    335  pages,  $1.50.     Postage  13c. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  A  novel  depicting  Recon- 
struction Times.     513  pages,  #1.50     Postage  13c. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BEREA  COLLEGE  (Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.)By  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Illustrated. 
174  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Postage  6c.  "A  story  that 
reads  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 


Any  of  the  above  books    sent    to    your   address    on 
receipt  of  price  and  postage  by 
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Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


The  Modern  Business  Man 

Ransacks  the  World  for  New   Sources 

of  Wealth 

The  Modern  Giver 

Unsatisfied  with  Conventional  Charities 

Gives  Time  and  Talent 

To  Discover  Points  of  Vantage 

For  Making  the  World  Better 


